


Ahoy, Fishermen! 


THOUGH we are not such a fish eating 
nation as the Japanese, the boom in the 
frozen food industries is expected vastly 
to increase the fish consumption of these 
United States. 


Wits distribution facilities being per- 
fected it is now possible for a landlubber 
who never smelled salt water to dine on 
fresh salt water delicacies, thanks to the 
“Birdseye” quick freezing process. 


Tue fishing industry is larger than many 
of us suspect. Canned salmon is the lead- 
ing fish item and is consumed to the tune 
of some $32,000,000 annually, followed by 
tuna of which the annual consumption 
amounts to more than $12,000,000. Next 
come California sardines ($6,000,000) and 
Maine sardines ($5,000,000), followed by 
mackerel ($4,900,000) and shrimp 
($4,720,000). 


Tue fishing industry is going modern with 
larger, diesel-powered craft, and im- 
proved methods of all kinds. It is a large 
buyer of gasoline engines, diesel engines, 
storage batteries, radios, nets, rope and 
similar supplies and equipment. 
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Send for This 
Useful Report! 


ORE than 500 sales executives 
attended the special two-day 
conference in Chicago, in June, to 
hear speakers of national impor- 
tance discuss “New Challenges to 
Selling.” These talks were recorded 
and are now available to non-mem- 
bers unable to attend conference. 


100 page report of the 
proceedings of 


The National Federation 
of Sales Executives 


This report includes the 
following talks 


“Looking Ahead with Selling” Dr. 
Alfred P. Haake, managing director, 
National Association of Furniture Manu- 
facturers. 


“New Frontiers of Selling” Bennett 
Chapple, vice president, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. 


“New Faces in the Sales Picture” Col. 
T. Russ Hill, president, Rexair, Inc. 


“The Government and Selling’ Judge 
Ewin Lamar Davis, member, Federal 
Trade Commission. 


“Trends and Opportunities in Merchan- 
dising” Harry Boyd Brown, national 
merchandising manager, Philco Radio & 
Television Corporation. 


“Trends and Opportunities in Advertis- 
ing” Arthur H. Little, associate editor, 
Printers’ Ink. 


“The New Position of Business As It 
Affects Marketing” William Whitfield 
Woods, president, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. 


“The Future for Private Enterprise in 
America” Dr. Glenn Frank. 


“Current Facts Needed in Sales Plan- 
ning’ Dr. N. H. Engle, asst. director, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


“Organizing for Better Sales Results” 
K. N. Merritt, general sales manager, 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 


“Developing Teamwork and Enthusiasm 
in Salesmen” W. V. Ballew, general 
sales manager, Dr. Pepper Company. 


“Getting the Most Out of the Sales Or- 
ganization” David Hearsh, vice presi- 
dent, Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


“Concrete Roads to Better Sales Results” 
Carl Wollner, president, Panther Oil & 
Grease Mfg. Co. 


Available to Non-Members 
at $2.00 


Executive members of the Federation, 
and members of local Sales Managers 
Associations affiliated with the National 
Federation will automatically receive the 
report without charge. 


E. F. ANDERSON, Secreta’ 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SALES EXECUTIVES 


1101 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas. 


For the attached $2.00 please send me the 
report of the Chicago conference and infor- 
mation regarding executive membership in 
the National Federation of Sales Executives. 


Name 








City. 
State. 





(Please Attach Business Card) 































































LETTERS and COMMENT 





Retirement Plans 


To the Editor: 

Have you compiled, or can you suggest 
who might have done so, information re- 
garding plans for employees’ retirement 
which leading corporations are following? 
—Jay A. Gove, Loews, Inc., New York 
City. 

Mr. Gove: The following firms are 
among those having employee-retirement 
plans in existence, unless they have very 
recently discontinued them: 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Com- 
pany; William Wrigley, Jr. Company; 
General Foods Corporation; B. F. Good- 
rich Company; Devoe and Raynolds Com- 
pany, Inc.; Republic Steel Corporation; 
National Lead Company; Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; Bethle- 
hem Steel Company; Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey; Pure Oil Company; 
Canadian Pacific Railway; Consolidated 
Gas of New York; Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation; Railway Mail 
Association; United States Freight Com- 
pany; Sears, Roebuck and Company; 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company; Inter- 
national Harvester Company; Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Crane Company; Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois. 


Fewer Partitions 


To the Editor: 


We are planning to build a new office 
for our plant some time right away, and 
would like to know if you have any litera- 
ture or publications you would recom- 


mend to help us in arranging our office 
for the greatest efficiency. 

Some of the things we are particularly 
interested in are correct lighting and 
sound deadening, and floor covering. 

Also, one question we would like set- 
tled is the matter of partitioning in the 
general offices. That is, aside from two 
or three private offices, is it best practice 
to have one large general office for all 
office work, or would the work be more 
efficiently done if separated into small 
offices for accounting department, ship- 
ping department, engineering department, 
manufacturing department, etc.—H. W. 
CrensHaw, secretary, Stonecutter Mills 
Company, Spindale, North Carolina. 


Mr. CrensHaw: The trend in new office 
buildings is almost entirely away from 
private offices. For example, in the new 
office building of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company only the president, vice presi- 
dent, purchasing agent and auditor have 
private offices. Because the building is 
thoroughly soundproofed, even in the 
large general office it is easy to carry on 
even long distance telephone conversa- 
tions at a desk in the midst of a lot of 
adding machines and typewriters. 

However, some concerns find it ad- 
vantageous, even with soundproofing, to 
have private rooms for some of the 
noisier departments such as those in which 
large accounting machines are used, and 
for the stenographic department. Jewel 
Tea has its stenographic department cff 
in one wing of the large general office, 
where typists are well separated from 
other workers. The Intertype Corporation 
has a soundproofed room where all em- 
ployees of the correspondence department 
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hew Trends in Merchandising 


and Sales Promotion 


- ae \ ARE you making the most of the money your company is 
7 ee . © 
spending for sales promotional activities? Are your mer- 






































































chandising methods as effective as they could be? Are you 
profiting from the experience of others who use modern 
sales promotion to help salesmen and increase sales volume? 
WHAT THE SURVEY WILL COVER Dartnell is checking 2,700 sales organizations to determine 
TRENDS IN SALES PROMOTIONAL 
: 71° . 
ORGANIZATION 1. Which types of sales promotion have proved most effec- 
How various companies coordinate sales promo- i ae 
tional activities with other departments of the busi- tive for different sales set-ups. 
ness—charts showing the breakdown of duties in 
different well-organized departments. 2. How these companies tie-in their sales promotional effort 
PLANNING A SALES PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM it] l li d d rm: 
' _ ‘ os rovttaine 
Customer surveys to determine most profitable with personal selling and advertising. 
sales promotional opportunities—Cooper’s monthly = ‘ : : 
merchandising program—fitting the promotional 3. What sales promotional efforts failed and which suc- 
effort to the marketing policy—setting up the s 3 ee i J 
sales promotional budget. ceeded. Why did they fail? Why did they succeed? 
ited BULLETINS AND TRADE LITERATURE : 
Miller ‘‘Accessories Affinities” Dg ogee 
plan—a questionnaire promotion plan that works A D {| S | M S 
—new developments in low-cost house magazines— artne ales anagement urvey 
fice photographic type of a manuals—a monthly 
i lletins. ~ . ‘ ‘ “ 
popes Cees See THIS IS THE FIFTH nation-wide survey DARTNELL has 
rly STORE PROMOTIONS AND SPECIAL EVENTS ¥ mS, ; 
} Gienies 42 eoetéh welle tnd erent to hie made of sales management practices. It will take a year to com- 
and sales promotional! effort can be tied-in—policies of a . ° . 
leading companies regarding store promotions. plete. The information and data gathered by our staff will be 
set- SALES PROMOTIONAL MEETINGS released in the form of monthly reports, with working exhibits, to 
the The Squibb plan of using specific cases—examples . 
two of successful meetings held by companies in vari- all subscribers. 
. ous lines of business—the right and wrong way to 
tice stage a meeting—holding interest throughout a 9 . 
all meeting—stunts that break monotony. Reports and exhibits will be punched and arranged for reference 
ore SALES PROMOTIONAL TRAINS AND TRAILERS filing in indexed binders provided to all subscribers, and included 
nall Experience of different companies with promo- re . aie . . nee 
: tional trains and trade trips—cost of special trains in the subscription price. The first release will be made within a 
up- —results from the use of sales promotional trailers : : : 
ent, —using trailers for direct selling—ten ways of few weeks. Available only to subscribers. 
Ww using trailers to educate dealers. ’ 
‘ills SALES FILMS AND SLIDES A subscription to this survey will Aside from the immediate value of the 
: How different companies use sound films most bring to your desk every month dozens data supplied to you every month, you 
pceiceets Rita sate Lehtinen oer so of ideas and suggestions for develop- will have a valuable sales file of plans 
fice films—relative value of colored films as compared ing sales which other sales organiza- and ideas for the use of your sales pro- 
‘om WE Cinek Gnd We—cest SE SeemNenS Sims. tions have tested. It will give you a motional and advertising executives. 
lew STAGING THE SALES PLAYLET OR SKIT basis for checking your methods More than 200 pages of sales experi- 
Pen The ten best sales playlets of the year—experi- against the methods of 2,700 others. ence and working information. 
. ence of various companies with different types of bad 
esi- playlets—when it pays to use professional actors— 
ave essentials of a successful playlet. 
; is SALES CONTESTS AND SPECIAL INCENTIVES Order NOW on Approval 
the Experience of companies with different types of P cade P J 
on contests—how to plan a series of nonconflicting SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: The entire cost of the twelve typewritten reports 
as oF cds tee a aes ie aasniis ae (81x11 inches), the supplementary data and exhibits, special reference binder 
of tests—maintaining interest in a contest. and tabbed indexes is $11.85. If check accompanies order your name will be 
TRAINING RETAIL SALESPEOPLE gold stamped on cover at no extra cost. 
ad- Sar eats siete tiie ten cr Invoice to company unless otherwise requested. Illinois 3% Sales Tax added when applicable 
_ to Libby’s five-point sales training program—teaching sae ewe eeewewaeenee = = @ sme aen eae ane ee @ @ om 
the dealers to do a better training job. 9 
ich MAKING A SALES PROMOTION CAMPAIGN PAY 1 THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
and What well-known companies charge for dealers’ 1 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 7 , 19 
wel helps—how contest materials are paid for—sell- 1 SIRS: Enter our subscription for the Dartnell Survey of Sales Promotional Practices, 
ing novelties, badges, prizes, catalogs, etc.—the , to include 12 special reports, 100 separate loose-leaf exhibits and tabbed filing binder. 
off sales promotional job in getting posters used. : We reserve the right to return the material for full credit if unsuited to our needs. 
Ice, COORDINATING SALES PROMOTION \ (1 Cheek for $11.85 attached. Gold stamp my name on cover without charge. 2 
om | _ gen th it ry a \ C] Send on approval with bill in accordance with instructions below: 
jon aundry — nstitute’s sales promotion plans—how : 
the machine tool makers dramatized sales points— 1 SHIP TO 
BIni- how Frigidaire gets dealers, power companies, dis- 
a: tributors, all working on the same plan. I 
a en ee eee ee ee et ee ee ee ee ee ere eee 
SS 
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Bright Spots in a Busy Day 


That Mountain of Mail 


unexpectedly disappeared in just 
about half the time with the Dicta- 
phone do-it-once-an d-get-it-off-your- 
mind technique. Released from her 
notebook, your secretary gets on with 
work that smoothes out your day. 














. ge 





The “Cold” Notes 


that took two hours to dictate yesterday, were still 
hot and easily transcribed. Any girl on your staff 
can “get” your Dictaphone dictation, anytime! 









The Long-Winded Conference 


lost its wind, releasing high-priced men long be- 
fore you expected. Dictaphone cuts conferences 
just about in half—gets more out of them besides! 


N 






The $400 Mistake 


never occurred because the man who took 
the big telephone order got the specifica- 
tions straight. With Dictaphone, any part 
of any "phone call can be recorded and 
checked as it happens. 


Let Him Show YOu—right in your office, how thousands of men find doubled ability to get 
things done with this modern dictating machine. You'll discover it doing a dozen useful stunts 
you've never thought of. Call us today and find out what Dictaphone really does! 





Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 








(D Please let me know when ‘*Two Salesmen in Search 





: ‘ 4 : Bee of an Order”’ will be exhibited in my city. 
CHP PIEIOW)s ( I want to see your representative. AB-8 | 
Eee ‘ o Name | 
z ig 2 ” mi 
ee j ON het, es a ane 7 
, i Address ____ a. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 





work. Soundproofing this room and sepa 
rating it from other divisions of the office 
have greatly increased the speed and ac- 
curacy of transcriptions. 

Otherwise, aside from these two nois) 
departments, the modern trend seems not 
to favor partitions for other departments. 
Partitions take up room, interfere with 
ventilation and light and often offer 
temptation to an unnecessary amount oj 
rest and leisure. 


Cyclometers 
To the Editor: 


We were interested in the story, “Fift; 
Per Cent More Work From Typists,” 
which appeared in a recent issue. Can you 
tell us the name of the company which 
manufactures these Cyclometers men 
tioned in the article?p—J. H. Montz, 
secretary, Carolina Motor Club, Charlotte 
North Carolina, 


Mr. Monte: Cyclometers are manufac- 
tured by Veeder-Root, Inc., Sargeant and 
Garden Streets, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Success Stories 
To the Editor: 


I am trying to locate a source of supply 
for “inspirational stories” having to do 
with people who have made a success in 
starting small businesses. Can you assist 
me?—S. A. Cox, Beverly Hills, California. 


Mr. Cox: We suggest, “A Thousand 
Ways to Make a Thousand Dollars,” 
edited by F. C. Minaker and published 
by Dartnell a couple of years ago. We be- 
lieve it will provide the material you are 
seeking. 


For Shredding Paper 


To the Editor: 


We are in the market for a paper- 
shredding machine suitable for general 
office work for shredding envelopes and 
letters. This machine should be the size 
of a wastepaper basket. Do you know the 
names and addresses of any manufac- 
turers who might market such a product? 
—D. H. Meyers, Ex-Laz, Inc., Brooklyn. 


Mr. Meyers: We believe that either one 
of the following two concerns can supply 
you will paper-shredding machines: Mitts 
and Merrill, 67 McCoskry Street, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan; Taylor, Stiles and Com- 
pany, Riegelsville, New Jersey. 


More Cool Hotels 
To the Editor: 


The article on air-conditioned hotels in 
American Business for June 1937, on 
page 66, mentions Dahl’s Handbook of 
Hotel Data which gives a list of hotels 
having air-conditioned guest rooms. You 
point out one omission in this list, and I 
can give you two more omissions: The EF! 
Tejon Hotel and the Padre Hotel at 
Bakersfield, California, have been air- 
conditioned for the past nine years, to 
my personal knowledge, as I have been 
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stopping in them over that period.— 
W. A. SterHENson, Ohio Oil Company, 
Los Angeles. 


Budget Problem 


To the Editor: 


Our business is that of retailing office 
supplies, devices, furniture and associated 
lines to consumers—business offices. Our 
particular problem is that of making sure 
that our business will earn enough addi- 
tional in profits to take care of the vari- 
ous new taxes which it will be necessary 
to pay during this current year. 

Acting as a general distributor for 





various manufacturers’ lines in this field, | 
it is very evident to us that the manufac- 
turers of our lines have already taken | 
steps to cover their taxes, but we as dis- | 
tributors are up against obstacles which 
the manufacturers do not face. 

For one thing many of our lines are na- | 
tionally distributed merchandise and as | 
yet there has been no concerted effort by 
our fellow distributors of such merchan- 
dise, nor is the machinery existent for a 
general movement upward in the con- 
sumer prices of such goods to make sure 
of our tax money. 

On certain lines which we distribute ex- 
clusively, we are able to cope with the 
situation. Other than that our only hope 
seems to lie in the direction of increased 
volume, but that is not a complete solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Will you make suggestions, please?— 
A. L. Kine, manager, Ward’s Stationers, 
Boston. 


Mr. Kine: The only thing you can do 
is to set up a very strict budget of your 
expenses for the year, including in this 
budget your possible taxes which you will 
have to pay. 

This budget will be a guide to you in 
determining the amount of income which | 
you must have, and you will either have 
to reduce your expenses or increase your | 
income or prevail upon your sources of 
supply to increase your commissions. 


AB Binders 


To the Editor: 


Can you give us the name of any binder 
or binding which may be used in connec- 
tion with American Business magazine? 
We would like to keep the magazine per- 
manently, and for that reason are inter- 
ested in having your suggestions.—W. D. 
Snyper, manager, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, New Orleans. 





Mr. Snyper: We suggest that you get 
in touch with one of the following con- 
cerns, who, if they are not able or willing 
to supply you with the small quantity 
of binders which you probably want, can 
at least inform you as to a retail source 
in your city: 

The Burkhardt Company, Detroit, 
Michigan; Heinn Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; H. R. Hunting Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Wilson-Jones 
Company, Chicago. If you want a per- 
manent binding for a year’s copies any 
bookbinder can bind them. 
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YEs, a business can lose its memory, too. 
If you would like to prove it for yourself, 
just lock up your files for one full working 
day. See for yourself how dependent you 
are on having the papers they contain, 
instantly available. 

Too often business papers are hidden, not 
filed—in fact, might as well be lost. For 
example, surveys show that more than 
90% of files are incorrectly guided; more 
than 75% are wasteful of space; more than 
50% cost too much to operate and do not 
produce. Yet Remington Rand’s organiza- 
tion is trained to uncover these hidden 


sources of loss without upset to your busi- 








_A Business, too, can be an Amnesia Victim 


ness routine—trained to help your files 
produce what you want when you want it, 
and make them more than pay their way. 


44 YEARS’ FILING EXPERIENCE FREE 
If your system hasn’t had a thorough over- 
hauling within the past three years it needs 
it badly. Phone Remington Rand. Our rep- 
resentative will. make a 
complete study of your 


44 YEARS 


present requirements ie EXPERIENCE | 
will take only ten min- | FREE : 


utes of your time to re- 
port his findings. If you 
prefer, mail the coupon 
for free booklet. 





Remington Rand Inc., Dept. G-58. 
165 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send new book, 
44 Years’ Filing Experience,” and tell me 
how to modernize my filing system. 


Name 
Firm Name 
Address. . 


City and State... 
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E LOOK for good business 
this fall. Barring unfore- 
seen developments, such as 
the spread of the war in 
Spain or a new wave of 
unrest at home, business 
should pick up sharply and 
end the year well over the 
1936 top. The basis of this 
forecastliesin bumper farm 
crops at good prices; the 
solidifying of public opin- 
ion against the CIO; the 
defeat of the court packing 
bill; and the realization by 
the administration that 
unless business profits are 

protected, 1938 corporation tax collections may be 
affected adversely and the budget thrown badly out 
of balance. There also are indications that the adminis- 
tration has accepted the findings of the Brookings 
Institute as a basis for national planning. These find- 
ings, as you know, call for a balanced budget ; a fixed 
price for gold ; a reduction of trade barriers ; increased 
production and no reduction of hours. The Black- 
Connery bill, which held a distinct price-raising threat 
which would further disturb the economic machinery 
of the country, is meeting the opposition of a deter- 
mined group of southern legislators. “Actually,” says 
the Delta Star:of Greenville, Mississippi, “the bill 
levels all wages and hours to conform to the eastern 
norm... if we have to adopt the eastern wage scale it 
will mean bankruptcy for our infant industries.” So 
all in all the stage is set for business to make a come- 
back, both in sales and in profits, this fall. 


‘ 
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President Roosevelt is to be congratulated upon the 
report his National Resources Committee just re- 
leased. It strikes squarely at the heart of the unem- 
ployment problem now before business, and boldly 
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predicts that the technological developments now 
under way will be the real answer to this problem 


Listed among the new processes and inventions are: 


1. Mechanical cotton picker. 

2. Air conditioning. 

8. Plastics (creation of new materials and substances by 
chemical and other processes). 

4. Photo-electric cell or electric eye for automatic contro] 
of mechanisms. 


5. Artificial cotton and woolen-like fibres made from cellu- 


lose. 
. Synthetic rubber. 
. Prefabricated houses. 
. Television. 
. Automobile trailer. 
10. Gasoline produced from coal. 
11. Steep flight aircraft. 
12. Tray agriculture (growth of food plants in chemically 
treated water). 


aD 


© @ 


This point of view is certainly refreshing after the 
barrage of defcatism which has been emanating from 
Washington. To approach our unemployment prob- 
lem from the standpoint that this country has reached 
the end of its technological growth, may be good 
business for those in the labor racket, but it certainly 
shows a poor appreciation of the enterprise of our 
people. It may be possible, for a time, to lift ourselves 
by the bootstraps as we have been trying to do now for 
some years, but the only solid foundation upon which 
real prosperity can be built is added national wealth. 
Spreading the work by shortening the hours, inflating 
prices by artificially increasing wages may help for 
the time being, but they completely miss the point that 
before we can distribute wealth, income must be pro- 
duced. Too much attention has been paid to labor 
economists who want government to believe that all 
our troubles are due to maldistribution of profits. Our 
troubles go back to 1913 when price deflation began. 
Millions of acres of farm lands formerly used for 
grazing were planted in cash crops and produced a 
surplus. Gasoline was taking the place of horses as the 
motive power of the country. The war temporaril) 
created export markets for farmers’ crops. The de- 
pression was long overdue when the crash of 192° 
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punctured the inflation balloon. Industry’s job, it 
seems to me, as this report of the National Resources 
Committee points out, is to forge ahead with these 
technological developments so that the national wealth 
and the national income may reach levels ample to 
support our population comfortably. 


Why Sales Managers Fail 


One of our good subscribers, a man who is retained 
by a number of important companies to consult with 
them on marketing problems, comments as follows 
upon a recent article dealing with the reasons why 
salesmen fail: “I am glad to see that you placed the 
blame for the failure of most salesmen where it belongs 
—on sales managers. The ‘dud’ salesman invariably is 
one who has not been properly sold on his job or who 
is not properly supported by his company. 

“In my marketing work, I find that few sales 
managers know why some of their salesmen are suc- 
cessful, why some are mediocre and why most of them 
are failures. Very few sales managers are doing any- 
thing to get all of their salesmen to use the methods 
of their successful salesmen. We find that this is the 
basic trouble in nearly all sales organizations. Just as 
soon as something is done to get all salesmen using the 
methods of the top notchers, sales will generally in- 
crease immediately, and in some cases to such a re- 
markable extent that it is unbelievable.” 


God‘s Gift to Lawyers 


It cost the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation a cool 
hundred thousand smackers to determine if it had the 
right under the Robinson-Patman Act to allow price 
discounts on quantity purchases. After a series of 
tedious hearings the Federal Trade Commission up- 
held Kraft’s contention that a saving in selling costs 
on quantity sales should permit discounts, and dis- 
missed the complaint. To that extent at least this 
ambiguous Act has been clarified, although there is 
nothing to prevent the Federal Trade Commission 
from hailing you or me before it tomorrow and making 
us prove, by actual figures, that our discounts are 
justified by what it costs us to sell different sized 
orders. To those sales executives who jumped to the 
conclusion that quantity discounts were entirely out, 
this decision by the Federal Trade Commission will be 
reassuring. It confirms the statement made before the 
Chicago conference of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives, by Judge Davis of the Commission, 
that a business has nothing to fear so long as it does 
not discriminate between customers. But it does seem 
too bad that a business must spend $100,000 to find 
out what a law means. By this time our lawmakers 
should be aware of the fact that when they write such 
“must nots” as “selling below cost” into a law, that 
they are talking about an undefinable thing. Perhaps 
some day laws passed to regulate business will say 
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what they mean. In the meantime, we can only keep 
our fingers crossed and a healthy reserve in the bank 
to pay the lawyers in case we are called before the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Getting Things Done 


A friend of mine from down Texas way was in the 
office last week and told me that the members of the 
local sales managers’ association, which he helped to 
establish some years ago, had just given him a swell 
new dictating machine—one of the disappearing kind 
—for his use at home. He was tickled to death with it. 
They could not have given him anything more accept- 
able. ““Now,” he said, “I can do a whole lot of work 
at home that I never seem to get time to do at the 
office.” You have to take your hat off to that kind 
of man. In these days when so many business men are 
suffering with an eight-hour day complex, it is cheer- 
ing to find a man who is glad because his associates 
have made it possible for him to work harder. Some of 
us forget that no matter what our job may be, the 
measure of our success still depends upon our ability 
to get things done. That doesn’t mean that we have 
to be drudges or that we should not take time off for 
an occasional game of golf. But it does suggest that 
if we still want to keep our lead, we should equip 
ourselves with tools to increase our effectiveness. 


Playing America to Win 


Some of our readers who have taken to their storm 
cellars until the New Deal has finished blowing itself 
out, will be interested in the news from Wilmington 
that Du Pont is preparing to spend $73,000,000 for 
general expansion. Perhaps now that the Du Ponts 
are related to the New Deal by marriage, they feel 
differently. At closer range they may have found that 
what they thought were horns, were really only rubber 
prongs. But whatever the reason, the cold fact is that 
one of the country’s largest and best managed busi- 
nesses has bought $73,000,000 worth of nice white 
chips at the counters of the Security and Exchange 
Commission and proposes to put the whole stack on 
America to win. Such courage should make the less 
confident wonder if they have not been letting their 
political prejudices get the better of their business 
judgment. After all this country is too big, too rich in 
natural resources and intelligence, to be stopped by 
any one man, or even by any group of men. Some of 
the recent shooting has been upsetting. But why lose 
sleep worrying over things that will fall of their own 
weight, for the very simple reason they just won’t 
work? Wouldn’t it be better to ask ourselves whether 
our interests would be better served by following the 
Du Pont lead, and prepare now for the onrushing im- 
provement in general business? It is none too soon to 
take steps toward financing the added equipment we 
are going to need.—J. C. A. 
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A Typewriter that Provides 4 Payroll Records 
in One Writing 


Fast electric carriage operation and many other special fea- 

tures of this new low-cost Burroughs payroll typewriter assure 

the quick, easy, economical writing of four payroll records in 

one operation. It is one of a long line of Burroughs machines 

that prepare the figures required by the Social Security Act, 

while handling any type of payroll work. For a demonstra- . 
tion, or for complete information, get in touch with the loca! 
Burroughs office, or fill in and mail the coupon. § 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! in 
- S$] 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 60'8 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. : W 
0 Send me complete information about the new Burroughs Payroll Typewriter that writes four records in one operation. 


| 

: OI should like to receive your booklet showing various ways to handle payroll records on Burroughs Computing Payroll t 
| Machines and Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machines. de 
| [ ; 
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LETTERS THAT 
SALESITIEN 
LIKE 


BY L. €. FRAILEY 


gis CE it is physically impossible 
for the sales executive to spend 
much time with any one of his men 
in the field, the burden of supervi- 
sion reverts to correspondence 
with them—a condition which 
promptly puts him between the 
devil and the deep blue sea. If he 
pesters his men with too many let- 
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ters, they thumb their noses at 
them. If he writes too few, the 
proper control is lost and the 
salesmen run amuck. 

While it may not please the 
vanity of the man in the office, the 
fact remains that the bulk of let- 
ters to salesmen are not taken any 
too seriously. Especially is this 


true when department heads and 
clerks at random can stick letters 
in the daily sales envelopes as often 
as they feel like it. ““Hell’s fire,” 
says the salesman, “do they expect 
me to hit the ball all day, and then 
read all this junk every night?” 
And no matter what is expected, he 
usually doesn’t. 
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view. 


him. You know that. 





San. 


of it. 


to make sure we'll get it. 


him you lost your head. 
sorry. 
forgive you. 


him. This is one time when, 


Not his fault exactly! The aver- 
age salesman gets entirely too much 
mail. Not long ago, the vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for a very 
large middle western corporation 
decided he would find out how many 
letters from the office were going to 
his nine hundred salesmen. He had 
them counted for one week, and 
then called a meeting to present 
some astonishing figures. 

During the week when the count 
was made, the fewest letters mailed 
to any one of the nine hundred was 
nineteen, and one poor devil had the 
doubtful honor of getting eighty- 
seven. The average to each of the 
group was twenty-six—and the 
majority were letters that required 
some kind of action. 

While this one experience may be 
worse than you would find in the 
usual company, it does enable us to 
understand the attitude of the 
salesman toward the big brown en- 
velope that he finds in his hotel box 
every evening. It also points the 
way toward certain policies that 
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I’ve just read your long letter tell- 
ing of the argument that you had with 
buyer Ed Hutte, and I'll say one thing - 
you certainly told him a mouthful. 


There isn't any doubt about it. You 
weren't afraid to call a spade a SPADE. 


I know that you've chuckled to your-— 
self every time you recalled the inter- 
You certainly won the argument. 


But, Sam, how are you going to feel 
when you call on him your next trip? And 
it WILL be necessary that you call on 


And how, Sam, is he going to feel? 
Not a bit friendly, I'll warrant. 


I can just picture the two of you 
fighting like a couple of cocks in a pit. 
And that won't be good for our business, 


Now, you won the argument. 
But you need Ed's business, and 
so do we, so here's what I suggest you do 


Write Ed a letter of apology. Tell 
Tell him you're 
Say you'll be grateful if he'll 


Do this for business' sake, Sam, and 
send me a copy of the letter you write 
I think, it 
will pay to pocket your pride. 
























wou are... 
No doubt 













prize-fighting: 






should govern letter contacts with 
men in the field. 

First, there does need to be some 
form of control over the number of 
letters that are written and over the 
one who should write them. To let 
every Tom, Dick and Harry in the 
office plague the salesman with in- 
consequential matters is one way to 
make sure that important mail will 
not get the attention it deserves. 
Where possible, a clearing house 
for salesmen’s mail should be estab- 
lished, and the great majority of 
all contacts by letter should cer- 
tainly originate in the sales depart- 
ment. 

Second, something should be 
done to rid business of the concept 
that salesmen are grand opera 
singers who need to be handled 
with extreme caution—that they 
must be cuddled and coddled, soft- 
soaped and inspired with a lot of 
“You can do it!” stuff that grows 
more stale with each repetition. 
Salesmen are not babies who must 
be suckled every twenty-four hours 





inspirational Letter with 
Plenty of Hick 


There was once a young farmer who laid down his hoe 
and went to the city to pile up some dough. 
He tried this thing and that thing but had no success. 
Every gol durn thing flivvered and came out a mess. 
The three cents in his pocket he viewed with alarm, 
so he bought him a stamp and wrote back to the farm. 
"Dear Dad," he began it, "I am writing in hope 
you can help a poor guy at the end of his rope." 


The next day came a letter with something enclosed, 
for to help the young man was his father disposed. 
Now, wouldn't you think that a strange thing to send, 
just a plain piece of rope with a knot in one end! 

The boy thought so, too, till the letter he read, 
and then he caught on for ‘twas this that it said: 
"If you've played out your rope till it'salmostall gone, 
a big knot in the end will help you hang on." 


When you've used up every last selling idea you can 
dig up - or think you have... 

When you've met with so many turn-downs that you're 
afraid to look a tough prospect in the eye - or think 


When you begin to think you made a mistake not to 
stick to farming, or selling papers, or whatever you 
used to do that didn't require matching your wits 
against the other fellow's... 

Then you're pretty close to the end of your rope. 
That is the time to give yourself a shot in the 
arm - or a kick in the pants. 
chin over the back of a chair for fifteen minutes 
every night... 
It's just as true of sales-fighting as it is of 
A man isn't licked until he admits it. 
"If you've played out your rope till it's almost 
all gone, a big knot in the end will help you hang on." 





Practice resting your 


so it will start sticking out again. 





with inspirational drivel. A really 
good achievement story now and 
then—one that has direct applica- 
tion to his work—is okeh, but what 
the salesman needs most is honest 


criticism of his mistakes and 
sound suggestions which will help 
him to get orders. But too many 
letters to salesmen these days are 
so full of parsley that there is no 
room left in them for meat. 

I wonder sometimes if the writers 
of these “Do it for old Yale” let 
ters and bulletins would not have 
red ears if they knew the reaction 
to them of the men they are sup 
posed to benefit. Only last week, for 
example, in the lobby of the hote! 
where I live, I had a conversation 
with a candy salesman for a larg: 
firm in the East. He is a good mai 
and makes better than $400 
month in salary and bonus. Getting 
a letter from the mail box, he took 
a quick peep at the first page and 
tossed it back to the desk clerk. 

“Junk that in the wastepapei 
basket,” he said. 
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“The fellow who wrote that long 
letter to you seems to have wasted 
his time,” I commented. 

“Oh, just another pep talk from 
the office,” the salesman replied. “I 
don’t read ’em.” 

“But if they are written to help 
you sell candy,” I persisted, “why 
don’t you read them?” 

“Hell, what’s the use?” he coun- 
tered. “The Old Man means all 
right, but he’s got the damn fool 
notion that I need a sermon every 
day of the week. Rats. You’d 
think we salesmen were a lot of 
children from the way some of these 
sales managers cry on our shoul- 
ders.” 

“But there might have been at 
least one good idea in that letter 
to help you make more money,” I 
insisted. 

“Naw, there ain’t no ideas in it,” 
he said, “just a lot of hooey.” 

That wasn’t a very grammatical 
or elegant statement, but I thought 
at the time how fine it would have 
been could every sales manager in 

















Prospects 


To the Salesman Who Skips 


America have heard that conversa- 
tion between myself and that pur- 
veyor of sweetmeats. In thousands 
of places tonight similar letters— 
“Push ’em up, Tony” letters—will 
be mailed, and tomorrow or the 
next day, thousands of salesmen 
will be saying, “There ain’t no 
ideas in ’em—just a lot of hooey.” 

All of this brings us to the third 
rule in formulating a policy for let- 
ters to salesmen. Briefly, it might 
be expressed—“Say nothing at all 
unless you have something really 
helpful to say.” Why be hidebound 
with the thought that you must 
write a sales bulletin once a week, 
or that it must be mailed on Friday 
so that your men will pour over the 
contents on Saturday morning in- 
stead of playing golf? Do you think 
they will? Well, maybe. 

Isn’t it much better to be sure 
that every contact with your sales- 
men, by letter or otherwise, is 
packed with information that he 
immediately can put to work in get- 
ting orders—that what you say is 






A Reminder That Alibis Are 
Not Wanted 








interesting, constructive, and help- 
ful? Should it not be so sincere, 
logical and straight from the 
shoulder that no man except a nit- 
wit could possibly call it “hooey”? 
In other words, let’s have less 
mail to salesmen—and let’s make it 
better. 

Fourth, I would like to see more 
genuine understanding in these let- 
ters to Mr. Salesman. In my opin- 
ion, the best sales managers are 
those who themselves have plodded 
the pavements in search of orders. 
They know the problems, the 
moods, and the language of the men 
in their flocks. They realize that a 
salesman is a human being just 
like anyone else, that he will re- 
spond to frankness and sincerity a 
lot more quickly than to glittering 
generalities and false flattery. 
Their letters are tactful, kind, but 
honest. They reprimand or praise 
in the same spirit of helpfulness— 
and that’s the spirit with which any 
salesman worth his salt wants to 
be met. (Continued on page 52) 
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Let this be a lesson to you, young 
man! 


You remember that I wrote you last 
time you were in Detroit, asking you to 
go out and see Warner-Brooks. 


Well, you didn't do it. Instead you 
wrote me saying that they were out on the 
edge of town; that it would take you a 
half day to get out there and back; and 
that it was probably a small account 
anyway. 


You'll remember, too, that I wrote 
them after receiving your report, and I 
sent them samples, color plates and 
prices. 


Now, if you'll look through your order 
copies, you will see where they mail or- 
dered for slightly more than $500. 


Had you called, I feel sure that the 
order would not have been less than 
$1,000. 


There is an old saying, Ed, that "Gold 
is where you find it," and I think that 
this incident proves that the same rule 
applies to customers and volume. 


I know, of course, that you'll put 
Warner-—Brooks on your regular calling 
list from now on, and I'm equally sure 
that, when I pass leads to you in the 
future, you'll hop, skip and jump out to 
see the prospect. 


With best good wishes, 






You have heard of the Squidgicum 
Squeeges that swallow themselves — well 
even such odd critters would have a merry 
time swallowing the old alibis for not 
getting the order that some of the boys 
are sending in. 

The only thing that I can figure out 
is that they have been listening to ghost 
talks. The old alibis are dead. Some 
salesmen are still "skeered" from the 
terrible tales they heard three or four 
years ago. 

Looking at Business Prospects in the 
broad daylight now is something to be- 
hold. Autcmobiles, electrical appli- 
ances, home furnishings, etc., are sell- 
ing like kisses at a church bazaar (Just 
wait your turn, Deacon). Hundreds of 
lines are on the way to new sales rec-— 
ords. 

It just won't do for anybody in the 
organization to go on using ghost alibis. 
I can swallow a good one like, "Mr. 
O'Connor was laid up with a charlie horse 

when I called and would not talk busi- 
ness," even though I do think to myself 
that possibly it was White Horse. But I 
do not want to hear any more ghost stor- 
ies until next Halloween. 

Let's all get going so that we can 
keep the ghost walking every pay day and 
see if it isn't possible to make him pack 
some bigger checks starting about the 
first of the year. 

No, it wasn't Ghost Written for me. I 





































































ne long ago a big Chicago 
wholesale house was liquidated 
for no apparent reason. Financially 
the business was in excellent shape. 
It had a good name and a reputa- 
tion second to none. But the stock- 
holders, on the advice of one of the 
large management consulting firms, 
voted to go out of business. Behind 
that decision is an interesting 
story, which I will tell as it was told 
to me by a former vice president of 
the company. 

Some fifty years ago when the 
business was founded, the Middle 
West was in the making. Men were 
coming from the East with ideas 
and the money to set them in mo- 
tion. There was a lot of building 
and expansion. All one had to do 
to succeed was to find out what the 
people wanted, and sell it to them. 
Under such conditions the young 
men who started this business found 
little difficulty in winning suc- 
cess. New customers were added 
steadily; profits were good and it 
wasn’t long before the business 
reached that enviable status of 
being “well entrenched.” 

But with the growth of success 
the inevitable happened. The execu- 
tives and personnel developed a self- 
sufficient and smug attitude which 
ultimately was to prove their un- 
doing. If a new employee offered a 
suggestion for improving the meth- 
ods of the business, he was prompt- 
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THIS THING 
CALLED 








ly put in his place. He was em- 
phatically enlightened as to the 
facts that the business was very 
successful; that its success had 
been built by the methods which he 
proposed to change; and that when 
his ideas for remaking the business 
were needed they would be solicited. 

In the same way the salesmen 
came to regard themselves with a 
sort of holy awe. As they gathered 
years they also gathered a sense of 
self-esteem which was quite dif- 
ferent from their earlier eagerness 
to please. It wasn’t altogether the 
salesmen’s fault. It was the natural 
amplification of an attitude which 
began in the front office. Customers 
said little, but one by one they be- 
gan to give their orders to other 
houses with whom it was more 
pleasant to do business. This shift 
didn’t take place overnight. Indeed, 
the very fact that it was gradual 
in development gave this trend its 
menace to the business. Nobody 
recognized the cause for what it 
really was: hardening of the ar- 
teries. 

The founders of this business 
were men with a high sense of 
honor. As they grew older, they in- 
sisted upon keeping around them 
the men who had helped them estab- 
lish the business. You can only 
admire them for that. But time is 
merciless. As old age overtook this 
organization, slowly but none the 



















less surely, the youthful enthusiasm 
and fire which had characterized its 
earlier efforts began to fade. The 
Monday morning conferences took 
on the atmosphere of an old ladies’ 
knitting circle. One came away 
from such meetings with the feeling 
that the only purpose of the con- 
ference was to squeeze the enthu- 
siasm out of anyone who was bold 
enough to venture a new idea, or 
who was curious enough to ask, 
“Why do we do it this way?” It 
was not long before this kill-joy 
atmosphere permeated the whole 
organization and left the door wide 
open to competitors with new ideas 
and enthusiastic leadership. 

That is the true story of one 
business—a business which no 
longer exists because it disregarded 
a cardinal rule of business security: 
Keep enthusiasm alive! By itself, 
this is not important, for in busi- 
ness as in life, there must be mor- 
tality. But there are thousands of 
businesses scattered over this world, 
some perhaps at your very elbow. 
which are making this same mis- 
take. The guiding minds of thes: 
businesses are unable to realize 
that every year brings them a year 
nearer to the day when they mus! 
make way for another. They are 
afraid to face the hard fact that 
time is marching on and that, as it 
marches, the youth and enthusiasm 
which built the business is march- 
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ing off. So they jog along, self- 
sufficient and almighty, arbitrary 
and nonbending, firm in their con- 
viction that “the old way is the 
best way.” They remain blind to 
the need for keeping the fires of en- 
thusiasm kindled to inspire the 
leaders of the business. 

So we come to the problem which 
sooner or later must confront 
every business. What steps can be 
taken by management to maintain 
the highest possible degree of en- 
thusiasm consistent with profitable 
operations? Obviously, enthusiasm, 
without which it has been truly 
said nothing worth while has ever 
been accomplished, can be over- 
done. We all know what has hap- 
pened to businesses manned by 
overenthusiastic men. They were 
all sail and no anchor. The trick 
is to find well-balanced men—those 
with the zeal and daring to venture 
new accomplishments coupled with 
the common sense and sound judg- 
ment which the operation of a suc- 
cessful business requires. 

I have discussed this problem 
with many executives who have 
done an outstanding job along 
those lines. Each has his own way 
of developing enthusiasm in his 
associates and subordinates. There 
are almost as many different meth- 
ods as there are managements. But 
whfn you reduce these methods to 
principles you find that all proceed 
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along a few well-marked highways. 
One quite obvious thing which 
nearly all these men insist upon is 
a constant flow of young blood into 
the business. The president of one 
building materials company, a 
leader in American business, at- 
taches so much importance to this 
phase of management that he has 
set up in his business a two-year 
training course where college men 
are taken into the business during 
their summer vacations and given 
jobs in office and factory. After a 
young man has worked for the con- 
cern for two summers, the manage- 
ment is able to appraise him pretty 
accurately, and if he does not 
measure up, no harm is done. If he 
does, by the time he has graduated 
and is taken into the firm on a per- 
manent basis, he has already identi- 
fied himself with the business. 
Another thing that farsighted 
management does, after it gets 
young men into the business, is to 
stimulate their interest in the com- 
pany and in the work they do for 
the company. They are encouraged 
to read everything published bear- 
ing on the business and its opera- 
tion. Some companies operate cir- 
culating libraries especially for the 
younger executives. Heads of such 
concerns know that the sort of en- 
thusiasm they seek to build in the 
younger men springs from knowl- 
edge. The more we know about a 





A constant flow of young blood into the busi- 
ness, encouragement given the young people 
to study subjects related to the business, a sys- 
tem for rewarding employees for noteworthy 
accomplishment, and a constant refiring of 
salesmen with the will to win are a few 
methods for stimulating that spontaneous 
enthusiasm so vital to the success and long 


life of any business or sales organization 


thing, the more interested we are 
in it. And the more we become in- 
terested in its why and wherefore, 
the more enthusiastic we grow 
about it. That is true in business 
or out of it. A boy reads something, 
let us say, about flying. It starts 
him thinking in that direction. His 
interest aroused, he reads more. He 
subscribes to a magazine devoted to 
flying. He begins to build model 
airplanes. The first thing you know 
he is an ardent air enthusiast. 
What we so often assume to be 
natural enthusiasm in a boy or a 
man is nothing but interest quick- 
ened by knowledge. If we can help 
the younger men in our organiza- 
tion to study more about our busi- 
ness than about anything else, we 
will have taken a long stride toward 
creating the kind of enthusiasm 
which will build an ordinary good 
business into a great success. 

An accepted principle for gener- 
ating enthusiasm in an organiza- 
tion is to provide a system of pay- 
ing men for noteworthy accom- 
plishment. As you study the meth- 
ods of the great military leaders 
you observe that all of them re- 
warded bravery or service on the 
spot. That makes for enthusiastic 
cooperation just as a lack of 
recognition of good work tends to 
make men sour and disgruntled. It 
means a great deal to the esprit de 
corps of an (Continued on page 50) 
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Before: Eight foot-candles of harsh, direct light which strained 
eyes and led to slow and inaccurate work in the Mars offices 
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(Photos courtesy Curtis Lighting) 





After: Relighted with 35 foot-candles of soft, semi-indirect light 
the Mars office looks like a different place 


IS YOUR OFFICE 766 Dack 


NE of the most beautiful and 

handsomely equipped offices in 
America is that of Mars, Inc., well- 
known Chicago candy manufac- 
turers. Built only a few years ago 
it was lighted according to the pre- 
vailing standards. Like so many 
other offices this one seemed to have 


adequate illumination. Workers did. 


not complain and everyone seemed 
satisfied with the lighting. 

But when a check was made it 
was found that working surfaces 
throughout the office were lighted 
only to an intensity of eight foot- 
candles, which is from one-half to 
one-fourth as much light as is 
known to be needed for the various 
types of office work. 

When it was learned how defi- 
cient the old lighting system was, 
officials of Mars, Inc., went ahead 
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with plans to relight the entire 
office. The “before and after” pic- 
tures at the top of this page show 
the result. In place of the eight 
foot-candles of harsh, direct light 
the office now is bathed in thirty- 
five foot-candles of light on desk 
surfaces. 

The lighting in the central por- 
tion of the office is supplied by six- 
teen recessed ceiling units of 500 
watts each, with ten wall luminaires 
designed for 300-watt lamps for the 
indirect light, and 40-watt lamps to 
illuminate the exterior of the fix- 
ture. The wall luminaires produce 
a soft, indirect light, and the re- 
cessed ceiling units project a dif- 
fused light to the desks below. 

The office balcony and the por- 
tions of the office below the bal- 
cony are illuminated by 500-watt 





FOR GOOD WORK? 


indirect pendant luminaires, sev- 
enty-nine in number, which are 
equipped with reflectors. The re- 
ception room lighting arrange- 
ment consists of eight wall lumi- 
naires of the same design, but 
smaller than those in the main office. 
These luminaires are installed with 
150-watt lamps for indirect light. 

An overwhelming number of 
offices are inadequately lighted, al- 
though the light may appear to be 
sufficient. Our eyes are so adaptable 
that they gradually strain them- 
selves in poor light, causing head- 
aches and nervousness, without tell- 
ing us the real cause of the trouble. 
People work in poor light for 
years, ruining their eyes, making 
errors, working under undue strain, 
yet entirely unaware that proper 
light would end the difficulty. 
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NNOUNCEMENT by Allis- 
Chalmers Company that offi- 
cials of the company were holding 
up tentative plans for a million- 
dollar modernization program 
points out the necessity for, and ad- 
vantages of, decentralization. The 
million dollars are being held up be- 
cause the company wants to wait 
and see what tax programs will be 
enacted by several state legisla- 
tures this year. A recent develop- 
ment for tractor-making in Illinois 
by this company is said to have 
saved $150,000 in taxes in one 
year. However, the tax headache is 
but one phase of decentralization. 
Obviously, decentralization ben- 
efits the manufacturer who engages 
in it. Also the community in which 
the branch plant locates is bene- 
fited. So are the business interests 
serving that community — rail- 
roads, stores, real estate, etc. Local 
labor, too, is helped. 
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Decentealizing SPREADS BUYING 


However, the biggest gainer from 
the decentralization movement is 
the public. The reason: Decentrali- 
zation is spreading prosperity more 
throughout the United 
States, because it is bringing about 
a more general distribution of na- 
tional income. The huge payrolls 


evenly 


of our big corporations are no 
longer being spent entirely in a few 
large industrial centers. 

There has never been a proper 
balance in this country between 
agriculture and industry. Until 
the present century we were pri- 
marily an agricultural nation. The 
largest portion of our population 
was rural. Manufacturing grew 
gradually. It started in New Eng- 
land and spread slowly westward. 
Today our manufacturing center 
would probably not be far from our 
population center, which was Green 
County, Indiana, at the time of the 
last census. In the meantime, urban 


92 Per Cent of Cigarettes 


26 Per Cent of Cigars 








60 Per Cent of Hosiery 
73 Per Cent of Hordwood 
43 Per Cent of Minerals 








THE FOURTH OF A SERIES 
OF ARTICLES 


By JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 





Development of branch fac- 
tories is bringing about a more 
healthful balance between in- 
dustry and agriculture in dis- 
tricts once devoted almost 
exclusively either to farming 
or manufacturing. This bene- 
fits all who produce or consume 
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population grew until in 1930 it 
was 56 per cent of the whole. 

In this development the rural 
regions suffered. In sections not 
well adapted to agriculture, the 
incomes of both the farmers and 
the tributary towns were hurt. 
Even in good farming sections 
there were occasional crop failures. 
As a result our villages declined. 
Young men went to the cities, leav- 
ing girls and older folks at home. 

This happened even in New Eng- 
land, where almost every village 
had its thriving little factory. 
These factories brought prosperity 
to the countryside where they were 
located. Many of these fine coun- 
try factories were absorbed in the 
merger boom of the twenties, leav- 
ing the former employees with 
scant means of making a living. 

Mergers have deprived many 
towns all over the United States 
of their only industry. Such a vil- 
lage, Koppel, Pennsylvania, was 
offered for sale a few weeks ago, 
including factory, workmen’s 
homes, business buildings and even 
a hotel and clubhouse. 

Thus the disproportion between 
rural and urban incomes grew 
rapidly. Our politicians, who are 
still rural-minded, tried to restore 
the balance in various ways, but 
none of their schemes worked. 
Economic difficulties can seldom be 
cured through political maneuvers. 

Decentralization, quite acci- 
dentally, promises to go a long way 
toward the restoration of the equi- 
librium between rural and urban 
incomes. I say “accidentally” be- 
éduse the spreading of prosperity 
is not the real purpose of decen- 
tralization. Manufacturers are 
decentralizing soa ag to get away 
from labor trewbles, so as to be 
closer to theig markets or to their 
sources of supply, so as to get 
greater flexibility into their opera- 
tions, or for any of a number of 
other reasons. Regardless of what 
is back of a decentralization move, 
an incidental benefit of it is that 
more income is brought to the com- 
munity that gets the new business. 

The South, more than any sec- 
tion of the United States, suffered 
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from its agrarian isolation. Actu- 
ally, that was one of the causes of 
the Civil War. The agricultural 
South and the industrial North 
found their interests incompatible. 
Following the war the North’s 
manufacturing grew amazingly, 
whereas the South, in many places, 
was handicapped both in agricul- 
ture and in manufacturing. 

It is significant, therefore, that 
today we find the South more pros- 
perous perhaps than at any time in 
its history. Decentralization is 
largely responsible for this pros- 
perity. The South has gone indus- 
trial with a bang. Its mild cli- 
mate, long outdoor seasons, ade- 
quate supply of labor and raw 
materials in abundance are at- 
tracting industries from all over 
the United States. Of course not 
all of these enterprises are branch 
units, but many of them are. 

General Hugh Johnson, writing 
in his syndicated column, recently 
described the great change that 
decentralization has wrought in the 
South. He mentioned the Carolina 
Coast in particular. It was once a 
rich section, growing rice, tobacco, 
hemp, tea and indigo. But for a 
long time, he writes, the district 
has been living on memories of its 
feudal past. Suddenly came the 
paper mills, and again the section 
is beginning to flow with milk and 
honey. Thirty-two paper mills are 
going up in the South this year. 

I do not wish to give the impres- 
sion that the South has just begun 
to expand industriall?. Its devel- 
opment as a manufacturing center 
has been going on for years. Put 
your finger down any place on a 
record of manufacturing statistics, 
and the chances are you will strike 
something like this as to the South’s 
production: 

92 per cent of the cigarettes 

68 per cent of the manufac- 
tured tobacco 

26 per cent of the cigars 

60 per cent of our hosiery 

38 per cent of our soft wood 
lumber 

73 per cent of our hard wood 
lumber 


50 per cent of our aluminum 











45 per cent of our soft coal 
43 per cent of our minerals 
That’s just a sample. It would 

be easy to fill several pages with 
that sort of data, all of which prove 
that the decentralization of indus- 
try is not a new thing. While many 
comparatively new industries are 
being developed in the South, such 
as sweet potato starch, specially 
treated poles for rural electrifica- 
tion, tung oil, soy beans, and cam- 
phor from turpentine, the greatest 
spurt that the South’s manufac- 
turing received in recent years 
comes from northern textile, chemi- 
cal, paper, food and furniture com- 
panies locating branch plants in 
the South. In fact, it might be said 
that much of the South’s new pros- 
perity is coming out of test tubes. 
The laboratories of such organiza- 
tions as Eastman Kodak, DuPont 
and Allied Chemical are continu 
ally spawning new products, many 
of which are being manufactured in 
the South. 

It is a temptation in writing an 
article of this sort to wallow in 
figures, because such an abundance 
of them is available. But I must 
leave such compilations for writers 
who are more statistical minded 
than I am. I indulge myself with 
just one statistical statement. On 
a single railroad in 1936, the 
Southern Railway System, 153 new 
industries were located, besides 116 
additions to existing industries. 

Obviously, with the South en- 
gaged in producing hundreds of ar- 
ticles on a vast scale, the wealth 
thus created is tremendous. This 
huge income now originates and is 


being largely spent in a section that 


was once entirely agricultural. The 
effect on our national economy of 
this spreading out of income is al 
together wholesome. 

It seems to be impossible to dis 
cuss any phase of decentralization 
without mentioning the automobile 
manufacturers. Like other indus- 
tries, the motor car makers are de 
centralizing for reasons of econ- 
omy, expediency or efficiency. Un 
like other industries, however, there 
is another objective behind their 
program. (Continued on page 45) 
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ered there is nothing wrong 
with any community which in- 
telligent planning, cooperative ef- 
fort and well-directed work cannot 
cure is proved by the experience of 
the group of business men in El- 
mira, New York, who pulled their 
city out of the worst slump it ever 
experienced. Although essentially 
an industrial city, with a popula- 
tion of approximately 50,000, 1933 
saw industrial employment in El- 
mira dip to an all-time low of 3,460. 
But Elmira business men, organ- 
ized as Elmira Industries, Incor- 
porated, and working with the As- 
sociation of Commerce, have so 
changed this picture that in July, 
1937, industrial employment in 
Elmira reached an all-time high of 
9,783. 

In bringing new payrolls to El- 
mira, this same group of business 
men have led in a general revival 
of business in and around the city, 
and have, in all probability, devel- 
oped a new technique in community 
building activity. Because every 
business man is, to some extent at 
least, interested in community and 
civic enterprises, we present here a 
description of what Elmira busi- 
ness men did for their city. 

Spurred to action by the indus- 
trial doldrums which reached low 
ebb in 1933, the Association of 
Commerce, aided by a group of 


Elmira business men, set out to dis- . 


cover the cause of Elmira’s waning 
industrial activity and to remedy 
the situation if possible. First, an 
unbiased study of the city’s quali- 
fications as an industrial center 
was made. Excellent transporta- 
tion facilities, easy access to raw 
materials, ample housing accom- 
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Above: Ward and district workers receiving supplies for second Elmira Industries, In- 
corporated, campaign, which yielded $443,000. With these funds the community organiza- 
tion purchased for $300,000 the old Willys-Morrow plant at an auction of this property 
(below). Today this plant is occupied by the Elmira Precision Tool Company 


modations, a surrounding prosper- 
ous farming district and good 
schools, churches and shops, 
seemed to prove that the advan- 
tages which Elmira could offer to 
industry compared favorably with 
other cities of similar size. 

Armed with facts and figures the 
small group of business men who 
first embarked on this project with 


the Association of Commerce, en- 
deavored to interest all Elmira 
business men in the possibility of 
reviving Elmira’s industries. Mass 
meetings were called. Private meet- 
ings were held. Out of this activity 
emerged the organization called 
Elmira Industries, Incorporated, a 
corporation to handle an industrial 
revolving fund devoted exclusively 
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to industrial payroll development. 
All expenses of the corporation, in- 
cluding clerical and traveling, are 
borne by the Association of Com- 
merce. All funds subscribed are 
used solely to develop industrial 
payrolls. The officers draw no sal- 
aries. The president and guiding 
spirit of the organization, Samuel 
G. H. Turner, vice president of the 
Association of Commerce, chair- 
man of the board of the First 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, and officer of several other 
organizations, phrased the purpose 
of Elmira Industries, Incorpo- 
‘rated, as follows: 

“We endeavor to create a work- 
ing partnership between the com- 
munity and our industries, for we 
believe that everything that makes 
for progressive industry is bene- 
ficial to the community as a whole 
and deserves its largest sympathy 
and liberal support.” 

In spite of the fact that the first 
campaign for funds by Elmira In- 
dustries, Incorporated, was made 
during the two worst campaigning 
months of the year, in July and 
August, 1934, a total of $285,000 
was realized. These first subscrip- 
tions were solicited from business 
men and business organizations, 
each of which had been set a quota 
by Elmira Industries, Incorpo- 
rated. For instance, each of the 
city’s two commercial banks had 
been written down for $25,000. 
Two savings and loan associations, 
two building and loan associations, 
a newspaper and a public utility 
were individually listed for $20,000. 
Between fifty and seventy-five busi- 
ness men were asked to contribute 
$2,500 or more apiece. 

With these funds Elmira Indus- 
tries, Incorporated, went hunting 
for new industries, and in its first 
year brought to Elmira seven new 
industries employing 755 persons. 
Six of them are flourishing today. 
The seventh ceased operations with 
the death of the owner. 

This is the way Elmira Indus- 
tries, Incorporated, operates. 
First, industrial prospects are 
found through one of three sources: 
Leads furnished by three men en- 
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gaged in industrial development for 
the Utility Management Corpora- 
tion, New York City; leads fur- 
nished by Elmira business men or 
by industrial agents of the four 
railroads serving the city; leads 
gleaned from the Thomas Register, 
MacRae’s Blue Book of Manufac- 
turers, and similar publications. 
Second, prospects are contacted 
by letter. When a prospect mani- 
fests interest in a possible move to 
Elmira, he is contacted personally, 
and from him are obtained finan- 
cial statements and other data 
about his business. Finally, if he 
can supply ample proof for faith 
in his business future, Elmira In- 
dustries, Incorporated, finds what 
inducement he wants to move his 
business to Elmira. 

The Hankow Throwing Com- 
pany, throw silk manufacturers, 
New York City, employing 200, 
were induced to move their business 
to Elmira when Elmira Industries, 
Incorporated, made it possible for 
them to buy the old J. B. Stearns 
plant and equipment, valued at 
$500,000, for $90,000. 

Into this plant with its new 
owner came three other firms: Ber- 
gen and Sherin, silk weaving firm 
of Milton, Pennsylvania, employ- 
ing 225, as the result of an outright 
grant of $8,750 to cover moving 
and installation costs; Lenjo Fab- 
rics, Inc., rayon manufacturers of 
New York City, employing 95, for 
payment of their moving bill of 
$4,000; Elmira Weaving Com- 
pany, from Pennsylvania, employ- 
ing 60, for paying moving expenses 
of $4,000. 

A company making metal novel- 
ties in Elgin, Illinois, was induced 
to open a plant in Elmira by a loan 
of $25,000, secured by a chattel 
mortgage on their machinery and 
equipment. This company is now 
known as Elmira Vanities, Inc., 
and employs 100 persons. Molomut 
Handbags, Inc., now named Wil- 
liam Wilder, Inc., makers of pock- 
etbooks, moved to Elmira from New 
York City, for a loan of $5,000 
to Mr. Molomut, the corporation 
taking his personal note. This com- 
pany employs 30. Dove-Lock Fix- 












tures Corporation, makers of res- 
taurant equipment, employing 45, 
moved in from Scranton, Pennsy]l- 
vania, after a $10,000 revolving 
fund against payroll and materials 
was set up for them. This is th: 
only one of the new Elmira In 
dustries not now in business. 

In 1934 the Willys-Morrov 
plant, a subsidiary of the Willys 
Overland Company, went into the 
hands of receivers, along with its 
parent company. This left Elmira 
with one million square feet of bar 
ren factory area and with thou 
sands suddenly unemployed. 

After several months the plant 
was ordered sold at public auction 
at a minimum price of $300,000. 
Elmira Industries, Incorporated, 
had already completed negotiations 
with a nationally-known industrial 
establishment to move in and oc- 
cupy the vacant factory, if and 
when it could be bought by Elmira 
Industries, Incorporated. 

This brought about the second 
campaign for funds, again headed 
by Mr. Turner. Again the cam- 
paign was conducted during the 
two worst months of the year, July 
and August, 1935. 

So well did the leaders and their 
coworkers do their job that 800 
persons pushed doorbells through- 
out the city and returned with 
pledges of $443,000 from 5,600 
families, representing half the 
city’s population. 

Then on October 19, 1935, EI- 
mira Industries, Incorporated, en- 
tered a bid for $300,000 cash for 
the old Willys-Morrow plant and 
was the successful and only bidder. 
Today the Elmira Precision Tool 
Company, a division of Remington- 
Rand, occupies the plant, employs 
3,000 persons, plans soon to em- 
ploy 5,000 to 6,000 with a weekly 
payroll of more than $100,000. 

In return for this, Elmira In- 
dustries, Incorporated, gave to 
Remington-Rand absolutely free 
of charge, with no strings attached, 
the old Willys-Morrow plant ; paid 
up for Remington-Rand $30,000 
back taxes on the property; and 
guaranteed Remington-Rand free- 
dom from labor trouble in Elmira. 
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Prize contests, cash bonuses 
and publicity have proved 
successful in stimulating em- 


ployees to contribute ideas 





RIGHTLY painted boxes, each 

about the size of a rural free 
delivery box in front of a farmer’s 
house, were placed all around the 
offices and plant. The week the 
boxes were put up there was a brief 
notice in pay envelopes stating that 
employees would be paid for any 
valuable suggestions which they 
contributed in the future. 





Above: Winners of an employee-suggesticn contest, two factory 
employees of the Globe-Wernicke Company are shown with J. S. 
Sprott, president, as he presents them with gold watches and 
certificates of merit. These were in addition to cash awards 


Right: Eastman Kodak’s house organ creates interest among 
employees in submitting ideas and suggestions by giving pub- 
licity to those who add to their income by this method. Sugges- 
tions which win bonuses are fully described 
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Employee-Suggestion Plans That 


The management was enthusias- 
tic about the plan and looked upon 
it as an excellent way to stimulate 
employees to do constructive think- 
ing about their work. After one 
month had passed, the boxes were 
opened and the suggestions con- 
sidered. There were the usual im- 
practical, visionary and slightly 
cockeyed suggestions, some of 
which were on the borderline, others 
which required heavy investments, 
and several simple ideas worth 
adopting. 

Three employees were paid $5.00 
each for their suggestions, and 
checks for this amount attached to 
their next pay checks. Nothing else 
was done until a month later when 
the boxes again were opened. This 
time the suggestions were most con- 
spicuous by their absence. There 
was considerably less than one sug- 
gestion per box. From this point 
on, the idea plan was virtually for- 
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These Ideas 
That Idea of Yours May Be 


tlt Into a Suggestion Box? 





Thinking on the job” proved worth while 
to Hery E. Yost, Building 50, Kedek Pack 


Worth Money: Why Not Put 











gotten and the management was 
convinced its employees had no real 
interest in their jobs or in the wel- 
fare of the business. 

Perhaps a thousand or more 
companies have had experiences 
similar to that just described. They 
have installed question boxes in 
strategic spots and been disap- 
pointed in the results. Yet certain 
companies enjoy remarkable suc- 
employee-suggestion 
plans. They find that such a plan, 
properly operated, is a stimulant 
to better production, lowered over- 


cess. with 


head and production costs as well 
as a sound method for developing 
executive and management ability. 

These concerns have found that 
a suggestion program will not run 
itself. It is not a kind of perpetual 
motion scheme which, once in opera- 
tion, continues to run indefinitely. 
Quite the contrary. A suggestion 
plan has to be “sold” to the em- 
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Gunnar Gennanon, of Comers Works, sub- 
mitted en ides now wed tor cine epparates 


At Hawk-Eye, Norman C. Grehem devised 
2 plan for the “spinning in” of lent mounts 
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ployees. They must be reminded 
and encouraged to think about it. 
Otherwise it will be neglected. 

The first step in operating a 
sound suggestion plan is to appoint 
a committee of judges who are well 
known and well liked by all em- 
ployees. Next, a definite schedule 
for opening, judging and consider- 
ing all ideas and suggestions must 
be announced. The schedule may 
call for weekly, biweekly or month- 
ly openings of the boxes—the im- 
portant thing is that employees be 
informed of it. Nothing puts a 
greater chill on an employee’s urge 
to make suggestions than a long 
delay in considering and rejecting 
or adopting his suggestions. 

Another feature which has con- 
tributed to the success of sugges- 
tion plans is the practice of ex- 
plaining to each employee whose 
suggestion is rejected, the real and 
true reason for failure to adopt it. 
He should be thanked for trying 
and urged to try again. 

Typical of the way in which a 
successful suggestion plan is oper- 
ated is the method employed by 
Eastman Kodak Company. This 


concern makes a practice of giving 


considerable publicity to sugges- 
tions which have been adopted. By 
describing the suggestions for 
which checks were given, other em- 
ployees receive hints as to the type 
of suggestions which are rewarded 
and are inspired to go over their 
departments with a fine-tooth comb 
in search of ideas for speeding pro- 
duction or saving raw materials. 
In a recent issue of the Eastman 
Kodak employee’s magazine there 
appeared a full-page illustrated 
story, telling of awards paid to 
three employees for workable ideas. 
One man, Harry E. Yost, was re- 
ported to have turned in seven 
successful suggestions last year, 
for which he received a total of 
$873. Here is a description of one 
of his profitable suggestions: 
“The felts—the webs which car- 
ry the newly formed sheets of paper 
over the machines —had to be 
washed twice a week or oftener to 
keep them free of paper stock. Mr. 
Yost suggested that a board be 
placed against the felt on each 
machine in such a position that it 
would act as a ‘scraper’ and remove 
pieces of stock. That did the trick.” 
In the story which told of Mr. 





Factors in Office Efficiency 


ARIATIONS in the natural 

temperature of air have long 
been known to affect productivity, 
Dr. Donald A. Laird, director of 
.Colgate University’s psychological 
laboratory, recently told members 
of the National Office Management 
Association. “Yet most installa- 
tions of modern air-conditioning 
machinery in offices still seem to be 
prompted largely by a desire for 
greater comfort. While workers in 
the general office usually have only 
the cooling power of air in motion, 
the balanced and complete air-con- 
ditioning equipment is installed 
first only in executive offices.” 

Doctor Laird praised the grow- 
ing popularity of the custom of 
serving afternoon tea in offices, 
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thus avoiding the late afternoon 
decline in efficiency and, as he said, 
converting the day’s “zero hour” 
into a “bright idea hour.” Citing 
light breakfasts and lunches as re- 
sponsible for increasing suscepti- 
bility to fatigue among office work- 
ers, Doctor Laird said the cure 
was to put something into the 
stomach which will allay the hun- 
ger and yet not satiate appetite. 

Although conceding that much 
practical progress has been made in 
office noise control, Doctor Laird 
said that the deterioration of some 
acoustical installations and the in- 
creasing mechanization of office 
operations have left the control of 
the factor of noise in office fatigue 
about where it was ten years ago. 





Yost’s success, he was quoted as 
saying that he did not ring the bell 
very often until last year, but that 
he kept on trying and thinking, 
submitting a total of more than one 
hundred ideas to date. The same 
story described other prize-win- 
ning suggestions, with pictures of 
the sponsors of these ideas. 

Successful suggestion plans ar: 
in operation in many companies 
where they receive a high degree of 
cooperation from employees. For 
instance, in 1936 Servel, Inc., paid 
out several thousand dollars for 
employee suggestions. This com 
pany has paid as high as $500 for 
a single suggestion. The Globe- 
Wernicke Company uses a sugges 
tion plan in which employees are 
paid for adopted suggestions ac- 
cording to their estimated value to 
the company. Recently, to stimu- 
late interest in contributing sug- 
gestions, the company ran a special 
suggestion contest. In addition to 
the regular cash awards, two prize- 
winning employees were presented 
with gold watches. 

Many different types of sug- 
gestions from employees are worth 
money to any company. There are 
suggestions for improving th 
product, for improving packing, 
manufacturing, shipping and ma- 
terials handling. There are ideas 
for eliminating waste, cutting out 
lost motion, coordinating lost time 
between departments, eliminating 
“bottle-necks” in production. If 
left to their own devices entirely, 
many employees will submit gran- 
diose ideas which would perhaps 
change the entire policy of th 
company. To avoid this it is a goo: 
policy to describe in detail each 
suggestion adopted and paid for. 
Bulletins can be posted around the 
plant, giving the name of the recip- 
ient of the reward and describing 
his suggestion. If a house organ is 
published for employees _ there 
should be a “must” on stories abou! 
suggestions for every issue. With- 
out constant attention the sugges 
tion plan will wither and die, em- 
ployees will lose interest and an- 
other potentially good tool of man- 
agement will fall into disuse. 
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Employees’ efficiency benefits by afternoon tea 


HELPED US INCREASE PRODUCTION 


BY WILLIAM A. KARL 


Personnel Manager, McCormick Sales Company 


N THE selection of a prospective 

employee, most employers make 
a detailed inquiry regarding the 
applicant’s personal history and 
qualifications but we go a bit fur- 
ther. When a prospect is consid- 
ered favorably by us, we endeavor 
to give a brief history of our com- 
pany and our qualifications as a 
good employer. 

After the placement a sponsor 
is appointed for the new employee. 
It is the sponsor’s job to keep in 
touch with the new employee for a 
period of three months in an en- 
deavor to familiarize him with the 
employment policies, the personnel 
and the products of the company. 

We are firm believers in the pro- 
motion of a spirit of friendliness 
and encourage all employees to 
make constructive suggestions and 
criticisms. Under these circum- 
stances we find that employees do 
their best thinking and give their 
full initiative and enthusiasm to 
their work. 

A new employee should be 
promptly told when he is not per- 
forming up to a department head’s 
expectation or when he is making 
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A sponsor to help new employees, $15 minimum wage, 40- 


hour week, two rest periods daily, and a guarantee of 48 work- 


ing weeks per year, plus bonuses and sick benefits, bring a 


5 per cent increase in production for McCormick and Company 


an unfavorable impression. Very 
often, through sympathy, a new 
employee is kept on the payroll 
when, as a matter of fact, he 
would be granted a special favor 
if he were asked to look around for 
another position, because he does 
not have the proper aptitude for 
the work to which he has been as- 
signed. 

Employees and employers, in- 
dividually and collectively, should 
give careful consideration to a 
balanced diet to build up and 
nourish mutual esteem in their hu- 
man relationships, thereby avoid- 
ing dissatisfaction, distrust and 
misunderstanding. We try to make 
it clear to our employees that our 
responsibilities and obligations are: 

Reasonable hours 

Fair wages 

Sanitary and pleasant working 

conditions 


Encouragement by way of praise 
and correction 

Opportunity for advancement in 
both pay and position 

Steady employment 

Opportunity to express them- 
selves on human _ relations 
problems 

And, in turn, we tell the em- 

ployees that we expect: 

Honesty 

Loyalty 

Good workmanship 

Constructive suggestions 

Punctuality and dependability 

Willingness to cooperate with 
one another 

A sincere desire to understand 
the problems of the employer 
in connection with all angles 
governing an employee’s re- 
lationship in the management 
of a business 

As employers (Continued on page 46) 
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Restaurants and taverns find the new skee-ball games stimulate sale of refreshments 


Profits FROM IDLE FLOOR SPACE 





Although an old industry, the coin-machine business really hit 


its stride in the depression when it built up distribution and 


invaded new fields. Today the business offers profit opportuni- 


ties to suppliers of raw and semifinished materials and to every 


business man whose premises are frequented by people with 


loose change 





COIN-OPERATED machine 

that dispensed a 10-cent chew 
of tobacco was in use before the 
Civil War. There may have been 
predecessors even to this museum 
piece, but they are past the memory 
of anyone in the business today. 
The principle caught on slowly 
and other developments in coin- 
operated machines appeared. 
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Lately the industry has become 
a giant. It grew to its present im- 
pressive proportions during the 
period which was blackest for al- 
most all other industry. The last 
ten years have seen the field grow 
from a few manufacturers making 


penny gum and peanut venders, 


and a few making “bell” machines 
and scales, to an imposing array of 








approximately three hundred 
manufacturers directly employing 
an estimated 100,000 persons with 
plant investments estimated to be 
nearly $50,000,000. These fac- 
tories manufacture a diversified 
group of coin-controlled equip- 
ment, ranging from phonographs 
to shoe shiners. 

One group alone—the automatic 
cigarette-vending machines — fo: 
the year 1935 sold to the public 
more than $24,000,000 worth of 
cigarettes. It seems safe to say that 
thousands of merchants, in whose 
establishments vending machines of 
various sorts are located, are pro- 
vided with welcome supplementary 
incomes. At a retail value of 
$6,240,000, the New York Subway 
in one year sold 480,000,000 sticks 
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of chewing gum, 180,000,000 bars 
of chocolate, and 6,240,000 pounds 
of peanuts. It is variously esti- 
mated that in the United States, 
gross sales through coin-controlled 
equipment are in excess of $500,- 
000,000 per year. 

Throughout the entire country, 
nearly 500,000 people receive full 
support, and many thousands par- 
tial support, because of the coin- 
machine industry. For this line 
many purchases are made from al- 
lied industries, resulting in the em- 
ployment of millions. As a striking 
example of this, in one year the in- 
dustry purchased more than 3,000,- 
000 square feet of glass; 10,000,- 
000 dry-cell batteries ; 26,500,000 
feet of electric wire; millions of 
light bulbs, switches, contact 
points and other electrical appli- 
ances; in excess of 240,000,000 
feet of lumber at a production cost 
of $72,000,000 ; thousands of tons 
of steel, aluminum, brass, chrome 
and metal products; thousands of 
gallons of paint, varnish and stain. 
The benefit derived from this source 
of income and convenience to the 
public cannot be overestimated. 

Coin-controlled machines fall 
roughly into four groups: (1) 
Vending machines, in which for a 
nickel, dime, penny or quarter, the 
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purchaser receives a stick of gum, 
a candy bar, a package of ciga- 
rettes, railway tickets, a dash of 
perfume, stamps, pencils, a photo- 
graph and almost every other con- 
ceivable commodity. (2) Entertain- 
ment-vending machines, which in 
return for a nickel or dime in the 
slot, produce phonograph record- 
ings. (3) Game machines, on which, 
for a nickel or dime in the slot, one 
or more persons may play a com- 
petitive mechanical game of skill 
and luck. (4) Gambling machines, 
where for his quarter, dime or 


Left: Barge load of gambling machines 
destined for the bottom of the ocean. Ob- 
solete and worn-out machines usually are 
seized as part of a vote-getting “reform 
wave” which although dramatic has never 
interfered seriously with the manufacture 
or operation of “bells” 


Below: Ever more elaborate and com- 
plicated are the pin games which have 
proved a popular and profitable adjunct 
of drug stores, hotel lobbies, pool rooms 
and taverns, where the average “take” 
from the newest of games costing $65 to 
$175 is from $2.00 to $8.00 a day 


nickel, the donor takes a chance on 
winning more than he pays in, al- 
though aware that the odds are 
stacked against him. 

The 
phonographs attracted the atten- 
tion of the leading manufacturers 
in the United States including the 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Manufacturing 
Company of Cincinnati, which en- 
tered the field in 1934. Since then, 
for a period of three months, the 
company reported gross sales of 
the Wurlitzer-Simplex coin-oper- 
ated phonographs to be in excess 


coin-controlled automatic 
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of $3,500,000 with back orders 
totaling more than $4,000,000. 

One of the pioneers in the coin- 
operated machine field is the Mills 
Novelty Company of Chicago. Es- 
tablished in 1889 by the Mills 
brothers, the company originally 
ran a chain of penny arcades, a 
phase of the business now almost 
extinct. Today three modern plants 
give Mills’ 2,600 employees, forty 
acres of floor space for their oper- 
ations. A flourishing newcomer to 
the field is the Rock-Ola Manufac- 
turing Corporation. After only five 
years in his own workshop and 
small factory, David C. Rockola 
three years ago bought the factory 
of the languishing Gulbransen 
Piano Company. Now 1,500 em- 
ployees keep the plant humming for 
Rock-Ola. 

The O. D. Jennings and Com- 
pany, established in 1906, was 
early in the field. Mr. Jennings, in- 
cidentally, has worked hard to se- 


cure licensing legislation for coin- ° 


operated machines. His frank ap- 
proach to this somewhat delicate 
problem is always to point out the 
great potential income to the state 
from licensed machines. Success so 
far has been sporadic and limited. 

The Pacific Amusement Manu- 
facturing Corporation which origi- 
nated in San Francisco in 1931 and 
moved to Chicago two years later, 
made history with a run of 27,000 
on their pin game called “Contact.” 
Bally Manufacturing Company 
ran 15,000 on their pin game 
“Rocket” and have reached the 
same figure on “Bumper” which is 
still selling big. Other well-estab- 
lished manufacturers in this field 
include the Oriole Coin Machine 
Corporation, Stoner Corporation, 
John Gabel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pace Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Caille Brothers Company, 
J. P. Seeburg Corporation, D. 
Gottlieb and Company and the 
Watling Manufacturing Company, 
as well as many others. 

The industry has emerged from 
the cloud of a bad reputation 
earned partly from “bell”? machines 
and partly from early venders who 
took the customer’s coin but some- 
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times did not always return him 
merchandise. The gambling or 
“bell” machines, also nicknamed 
“one-armed burglars,” were the 
greatest contributing factor to the 
ill-fame experienced by the business. 
This machine has not changed es- 
sentially in the last forty years. It 
lures the customer with the bait of 
a rich “jack pot.” It has been suc- 
cessively banned and winked upon 
in almost every corner of the world. 
Most closely associated in the pub- 
lic mind with the name “slot ma- 
chine” is the picture of a police 
captain riding down the bay on a 
barge loaded with confiscated ma- 
chines, destined for the bottom of 
the sea, in a “reform wave.” This 
may be a great vote-getting gesture 
but was never a serious threat to 
the manufacturing of bells. The 
barge loads consist largely of obso- 
lete and worn-out machines. 

State and city administrations 
blow hot and cold on licensing coin- 
operated machines, which does not 
lessen the headaches of manufac- 
turers and operators. Once legal- 
ized by licensing laws, gambling 
machines form a rich source of in- 
come for states and cities. Louisi- 
ana imposes a tax of $5.00 a year 
for the state and $2.50 a year for 
the charity hospitals on each ma- 
chine. Cities and parishes add their 
individual taxes to these. In New 
Orleans this amounts to $10 for 
ordinary machines, with as much as 
$50 being assessed against phono- 
graphs used for dancing, enter- 
tainment or advertising purposes. 

In many communities where bell 
machines were banned, the novelty 
pin tables were allowed to operate. 
Others ruled against all indiscrimi- 
nately when the bell machines were 
decided to exert an evil influence. 
One year is a long life for any pin 
game and the manufacturers in 
their zeal to provide something new 
sometimes equipped them with pay- 
out devices. This made them, in 
effect, counterparts of the old, 
frowned-upon bells. January 1937 
saw wholesale banning in Chicago; 
35,000 pin tables, payout as well as 
strictly novelty, were made idle al- 
most overnight. Cigarette machines 








fell under the same blow. Parent- 
teacher associations claimed they 
made smoking by minors too easy 
to achieve. 

There are other problems and 
risks which torment the manufac- 
turers of coin-operated machines. 
For every pin table like Mills’ 
“Official,” which sold 45,000, or 
games like Rock-Ola’s “Jig Saw” 
and “World Series,” which sold 
45,000 each, there have been 
dozens of attempts that failed io 
catch the public fancy. Thousands 
of dollars are sometimes spent de- 
veloping and trying out new games 
only to find that their appeal is too 
limited to justify production. 

However, great strides have becn 
made in the development of coin- 
operated mechanisms in fields other 
than those of purely gambling de- 
vices, in recent years. The latest 
products of the factories are adver- 
tised as “almost human,” and come 
near to proving it. The ingenuity 
going into the construction of some 
of them is tremendous. When their 
appeal, as in games, depends on 
their ability to fascinate the cus- 
tomers, little in the realms of radio, 
electricity, mechanics or optical 
illusion has been overlooked. 

Greatest impetus in the industry 
came with the development of the 
pin games in 1930. In their earliest 
form they were simple marble 
games. A plunger with a spring 
propelled the marble onto the table 
studded with pins and holes. The 
holes were marked with various 
scores and the player did his own 
addition. Their vogue was quickly 
exhausted and more elaborate 
games replaced them. These em- 
ployed electricity, using dry cells. 
Battery-operated games quickly 
gave way to today’s adaptation of 
the original games, which use trans- 
former-rectifiers and are plugged 
into electric light sockets. Now-a- 
days a metal marble bounds and re- 
bounds about the table, making 
electrical contact with spring-en- 
closed pins which automatically 
record their own score on an illumi- 
nated background. Any attempt to 
improve the score by jarring or 
tilting is (Continued on page 47) 
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O a business man harassed by 

rising costs, sagging sales, sky- 
high taxes, troubles with employees, 
dangerous legislation, the hot, dull 
days of August may bring on a 
what’s-the-use feeling. 

Such a feeling is natural. There 
are times when it seems as if every- 
one in America with any power is 
trying either to tax or to legislate 
business off the map. 

Sticking around a hot office, see- 
ing people whose wages have been 
recently raised just going through 
the motions of work, gives no great 
encouragement to charge ahead 
with new plans. 

Why not get away? There are so 
many places to go. So much to see. 
No, we are not going to suggest 
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that you go fishing, buy a trailer, 
or visit some of our overexploited 
and overcrowded national parks. 
Nor are we going to suggest that 
you torture yourself at a “dress 
up” summer resort, where women 
sit around and discuss each other’s 
clothes and the men fret about what 
is going on at the office. 

Just get away—that’s all. Take 
a random, unscheduled trip and 
visit some of your customers—not 
to sell, but to get acquainted. 
Visit some small-town business 
men. Soak up their viewpoints. 
Visit some farmers. Learn what 
they are thinking about. Visit some 
of the people who are selling, dis- 
tributing or using your product. 

And now—we probably should 


whisper this gently—visit some of 
your competitors. Your worst com- 
petitors. They will not bite. And 
they are probably not nearly so 
vicious as your salesmen report 
them to be. Make friends with them. 
Don’t talk shop. Take them to 
lunch or play some golf with them. 
You might even buy them a drink. 

If you will do this you will return 
to your own office with more faith 
in America; with a better under- 
standing of today’s conditions. You 
will have a new attitude on many 
questions. You will be rested and at 
the same time, stimulated. You will 
have more faith in your own busi- 
ness and what is perhaps more im- 
portant than all else—you will 
have more faith in yourself.—E. W. 
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HOW Zeatlecs SOLVED 
SALEPI 


HE solution to many a real 
problem in selling has been pro- 
vided by trailers—those traveling 
sales and display rooms which 
carry samples, demonstrations and 


Forty distributors of Motorola radios use trailers to take the company’s new line of 






























sometimes supplies of merchandise, cl 
right to the point of sale. For in- de 
stance, the Ramsey Accessories m 
Manufacturing Corporation, de- re 
sirous of taking the story of the m 
Ramconizer direct to the repair fi 
CONTINENTAL ~ | a k shop and the used-car lot, found fc 
STEEL SHOW | ; ; : sales trailers the answer to a long- te 
xia P felt need. With sixteen of these S 
trailers in use at present, the Ram- Se 

sey corporation now has four more 
on order. Each trailer is fitted up P 
with a complete workbench and a ti 
full display of the company’s prod- ty 
ucts and advertising. Ramsey ; ous 
salesmen do not themselves use the ti 
trailers. The trailers are attached he 
to the cars of field engineers who sc 
invade the various salesmen’s ter- ce 
ritories on fixed schedule and work st 

with the salesmen. 

Salesmen are furnished with pe 
printed bulletins in advance of the th 
scheduled visit of a Ramsey trailer, al 

Salesmen for Continental Steel now are able to carry samples of heavy steel products, such Se ee S 
/ Unit,” as they are designated by pe 


as fencing, steel posts and steel roofing, by means of a trailer also equipped with a radio é ; 
and sound film projector in addition to the complete exhibit of the entire line the company. These bulletins, bear- 18 
ing pictures of the fleet of field 


units, and announcing the ap- 
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line of ilies direct to retail dealers who otherwise might not see the new product for many months 






























| Gellman’s two trailers are equipped with 22-volt outlets for demonstrations of their bread 
slicers and wrappers. Because the great weight of the machines to be carried was an im- 


portant factor, it was necessary for this company to be provided with especially built units 
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eal proaching visit of one of the units, 
ro- are distributed to used-car lots and BE, ... mcg eae 
ing repair shops by the salesmen. gee" 
ich “Ramco Fleet Headed This Way,” 
ind runs the announcement, which 
ise, closes with, “Don’t miss this free 
in- demonstration of this remarkable 
ies machine that expands, resizes, and 
de- reshapes both cast-iron and alumi- 
the num pistons to a lasting fit.” The 
alr field engineering units have been 
nd found very distinct sales stimula- 
1g tors, according to Harvey B. 
ese Stout, vice president in charge of 
m- sales, 
re In the Philgas division of the 
up Phillips Petroleum Company, four 
La trailers equipped with various 
vdl- types of “bottled gas” stoves are 
ey §& used for making actual demonstra- 
he tions of Philgas. These trailers 
ed have slide film projectors and 
ho screens so that exhibitions may be 
r- conducted wherever the trailer 
rk stops. 
The Philgas trailers are equip- 
th ped with two doors so that when 
he they are used for demonstrations 
aT, at fairs, shows and other public 
ng gatherings, large crowds may be Vacuum Power Braking Equipment trailers are fitted with the company’s Vel-Vac power 
by permitted to visit the trailer. This brakes for cars, trucks and all types of trailers; and actual demonstrations to fleet 


r- 3 important, for some trailer users operators, dealers and distributors are possible under all sorts of road conditions 


Id have found it impractical to at- 
tempt to handle large crowds when 
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trying to use the same door for 
both entrance and exit. 

A large user of trailers who has 
just taken delivery on forty dis- 
play coaches is the Galvin Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago, 
makers of the familiar Motorola 
automobile radios. This year the 
company expanded its production 
to include a full line of home radio 
receivers to sell at prices starting 
at approximately $29.95 and rang- 
ing upwards to $169.95, with nine- 
teen models in all. To win quick 
distribution this company sold the 
forty display coaches to their deal- 
ers who will equip each coach with 
a line of radio receivers and take 
them direct to retailers instead of 
waiting for the retailer dealers to 
come into the distributor’s display 
rooms to see the new line. Use of 
the trailers will bring the com- 
pany’s new additions to their line 
to the immediate attention of hun- 
dreds of retailers who might other- 
wise not see the product for many 
months, 

The Parkinson-Neal Motor Com- 
pany of Enid, Oklahoma, has de- 
veloped a store on wheels by fitting 
out a large trailer with a sufficient 
stock of Ford parts and accessories 
to last for several days. Deliveries 


ACTNA SAFE: DRIVING TESTS | 


Conducted by 


THE ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO.> 


_ Leta Be Skillful 





are made immediately after the 
sale from the stock carried in the 
trailer. The plan is to sell to inde- 
pendent Ford repair shops and 
large fleet owners. From the stock 
carried a customer will be able to 
buy and take delivery on anything 
from a radio ornament or hub cap 
up to a reconditioned Ford engine. 
The one car now in operation is 
said to be the forerunner of a pro- 


STOP SAVING SECONDS = Ss) 


ENTRANCE 
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Gunlocke salesmen carry actual samples in 
their trailer which will accommodate a full- 
length leather-upholstered davenport and 
about ten upholstered and wood office 
chairs. Dennison’s ten coaches have solved 
the problem of properly displaying a mul- 
titude of items. Philgas trailers are fitted 
with various types of “bottled gas” stoves 
and are provided with two entrance doors 
which facilitate handling crowds for large 
demonstrations such as those conducted at 
fairs and other public gatherings 


ec, 





posed. fleet of these “stores on 
wheels.” 

Large, bulky, unwieldy prod- 
ucts, heretofore too cumbersome 
for salesmen to transport or to dis- 
play properly, are now carried by 
many salesmen in trailers. There is 
the case of the Continental Steel 
Corporation of Kokomo, Indiana, 
manufacturers of eighty-three dif- 


ferent steel (Continued on page /°) 





Aetna’s trailer for safe-driving tests is drawn from coast to coast by an especially designed truck 
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2°, MILLION ITEMS CHECKED EACH MONTH 


Tue S. S. Kresge Company, with general offices at 
Detroit, Michigan, handles one of industry’s most 
voluminous accounting jobs — and provides another 


tribute to “Comptometer” methods: 


“In our centralized ‘Comptometer’ Department,” states 
Kresge’s Office Manager, “we check the invoices for our 
entire organization, which operates a chain of approximately 
700 retail stores. Every month we check 
approximately 500,000 invoices, each 
averaging 5% items. Truly, a tremen- 
dous undertaking. ; 


“Yet this entire job is handled on 18 
Model K Electric ‘Comptometers’ with 
trained operators. It is done quickly, 
accurately, and without confusion — 
thanks to the modern high-speed 
‘Comptometer.’ 


COMPTO 


g. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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** *‘Comptometers’ are also used effectively in other divisions 
of our accounting, on such work as billing, purchasing, 
statistical and general accounting.” 

That’s convincing testimony. Yet the “Comptometer” 
handles less imposing figure-work jobs just as efficiently 
—solves the largest or the smallest accounting prob- 
lem “quickly, accurately, and without confusion.” 

If you recognize the need for 
more rapid, accurate and economical 
accounting methods in your own 
business — especially in view of re- 
cent Social Security legislation — 


oe 


telephone the “Comptometer” rep- 
resentative in your district, or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co.., 


1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, II. 


Model K 
Electric 














Business fleeds ilore 


aying Managers 


BY H. A. BATTEN 


Excerpts from a recent address before a meeting of the 


Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 


NY “public relations” worthy 

of the name must start with the 
business itself. Unless the business 
is so organized and so adminis- 
tered that it can meet at every 
point the test of good citizenship 
and of usefulness to the com- 
munity, no amount of public rela- 
tions will avail. There are certain 
things, therefore, that are basic 
to all public relations success— 
and which time will prove, unless I 
am very much mistaken, to be 
basic to all business success. 

First, the product. A good 
product which is a sound value at 
the price quoted, is the best public 
relations agent that anyone can 
have. It goes everywhere and meets 
everyone and argues in your be- 
half twenty-four hours a day. By 
its quality and its usefulness and 
its low cost, it suggests to the 
user and to all with whom it comes 
in contact that the maker is an 
intelligent man, an honest and non- 
avaricious man, a benefactor of 
the human race. 

Second, employee relationships. 
Business cannot operate success- 
fully today—with or without bene- 
fit of public relations—unless it is 
willing to recognize and to support 
the American principle of a pro- 
gressively higher standard of liv- 
ing for everyone. The reason why 
it cannot operate otherwise is very 
simple. Sales depend directly upon 
purchasing power, and purchasing 
power depends upon the twin fac- 
tors of price and income. If indus- 
try wishes to increase and expand 
its markets, it must make a con- 
stant effort to keep prices down, 
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and to keep incomes up. This is 
not only good citizenship, but 
good business. Some 40 per cent 
of the people in this country de- 
pend on industrial wages for their 
incomes. But 100 per cent of the 
people are influenced by price. 
Therefore, in order to increase the 
purchasing power of the public as 
a whole, industry must not only 
increase the wages of that 40 per 
cent of the bread-winning public 
which works in its factories, but 
—even more important—must cut 
down on prices all along the line. 

Don’t say that it can’t be done. 
From 1906 to 1916, Henry Ford 
cut the cost of his car from $2,000 
to $360, and at the same time 
raised the minimum wage of his 
workers from $2.00 to $5.00. 

There is an additional advan- 
tage in a high-wage policy, which 
will become increasingly apparent 
as time goes on. High wages offer 
to the thrifty and self-respecting 
workman an opportunity to save 
some money and to create an es- 
tate; while to the less admirable 
type of laborer they supply a 
motive to work for a living, in- 
stead of going on relief. In either 
case there is a definite plus-gain— 
to the company, in the form of re- 
duced taxes; and to the com- 
munity, in the form of strength- 
ened moral fiber and character on 
the part of its citizens. 

I believe that responsible and 
farsighted business men are com- 
ing more and more to realize the 
force of these considerations. Cer- 
tainly the old policy of selling on 


price alone—a price achieved 








through the medium of sweated 


labor and skimped quality—is 
passing definitely into the discard. 
Such methods are not employed by 
the great businesses of America; 
they are the refuge of the obscure, 
“chiseling” type of manufacturer 
whose vision is as limited as his 
billings. And indeed they are well 
suited to his mentality, for they 
require no particular ability or 
imagination. The great businesscs 
have been built around the creative 
genius of great technicians who 
have produced, out of thin air, as 
it were, certain new things which 
the people of this country needed 
and desired. These men have en- 
riched life for everyone, not only 
by the increased satisfaction of 
human needs, but by the founding 
of new industries which have pro- 
vided a living for hundreds of 
thousands, even millions, where no 
living existed before. The automo- 
bile industry, the radio, telephone, 
aviation and chemical industries— 
all are notable examples. 

These great creative technicians 
have dominated their industries, 
and I believe that the time is at 
hand when all industry must be 
dominated by leaders of this type. 
What business needs today is more 
playing managers. We have too 
many executives whose knowledge 
of the business is only second- 
hand, and whose interest in it is 
financial rather than creative. 
Such men are put there by the 
stockholders to produce dividends. 
That is their primary duty; their 
jobs depend upon it, and it can 
hardly be wondered at if they sub- 
ordinate everything else to that 
end. But obviously this brand of 
administration cannot do justice 
to the question of public welfare. 

I do not mean to say that the 
capital invested in a given business 
should not have representation in 
its management ; but I do say that 
if business is to continue to grow 
and prosper, capital must entrust 
the active leadership to men whose 
experience and point of view is 
broad enough to deal with its 
larger problems—and to deal with 
them in a large way. 
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Can YOUR Business Boast 
“A Lot of Promising Juniors 


Coming Along” ? 


— is the general whose 
colonels, captains and lieutenants are 
able men ... And fortunate is the general 
manager whose junior executives are capably 
trained—both for their present jobs and for 
the jobs a step or two ahead. 


Both “generals” must stand or fall accord- 
ing to the capacities of their subordinates— 
the victories of both will depend in large 
measure on how loyal, capable and well- 
trained their backer-uppers are. 


Today your own business, if you stop to 
analyze it, may easily show dangerous weak- 
nesses of this sort—executives whose assis- 
tants are only assistants, always will be only 
assistants, could never conceivably step into 
the shoes of their chiets. 


So, because it costs valuable time, much 
money, many errors to bring new executives 
into a business from outside, many far- 
sighted business leaders have adopted a 
shrewd policy: They carefully train at least 
one employe as a substitute for every execu- 
tive. Thus every department head has an 
understudy—a man or woman who is under- 
going systematic training for future advance- 
ment. Laborers study foremanship, book- 
keepers study accounting, department man- 
agers study law or the intricacies of comp- 
trollership and executive management. 


Not only does such a policy provide a 
cushion of trained alternate personnelagainst 
times of emergency, but it fosters ambition, 
builds morale. Best of all, it raises the average 
of ability right down the line. The book- 


... How Good Are YOUR 
“Backer-Uppers ? 
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keeper may not yet have finished his accoun- 
tancy course but he’s a far better bookkeeper 
than the one who has never even started 


studying. 


Many of the nation’s leading corporations 
have found it both sound business strategy 
and enlightened personnel management of 
the best sort to encourage business training 
among their employes. Scores of the largest, 
hundreds of the smallest, encourage their 
employes to take LaSalle’s practical business 
training courses. Some partially underwrite 
the moderate cost; others merely arouse 
interest and leave the rest to their employes. 
The training is taken in the employe’s spare 
time without interfering with his present job. 


The detailed facts about the accomplish- 
ments of such concerns are intensely inter- 
esting to every executive who hears them. 
We believe they would be to you. 


May we send a representative to tell you 
more about it? There’s not the slightest 
obligation involved, of course. And we be- 
lieve that the plan he presents will definitely 
appeal to your progressiveness. A line or 
two to LaSalle Extension, Chicago, will 
bring a representative to your desk—when- 
ever and wherever you wish. Just address 
Dept. 847-R. 


LaSalle Extension 


Practical Business Training for Men and Women On The Job 


4101 South Michigan Ave. 
August, 1937 
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HET MONTH 
In BUSINESS 


September Calendar 


WEDNESDAY. Income tax due, Connecticut, do- 


mestic and foreign corporations. Report due, 
" Idaho, domestic and foreign corporations. Tax due, 
Maine, domestic corporations. Franchise tax due, 
Maryland, domestic corporations. Franchise tax due, 
New Mexico, domestic and foreign corporations. Bank 
of Manhattan (the Manhattan Co.) opened first offices 
at 40 Wall St., New York City, 1799. First air express 
service in America established by American Express 
Co., 1927. Packard Motor Car Co. incorporated, 1909 
(established 1900). Chicago Downtown Shopping News 
first published, 1932. This is a true 24-hour day; clock 
time equals sun time. 
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Tuurspay. Great fire of London which destroyed 
2 13,000 homes, began 1666. U.S. Treasury Depart- 
" ment created, 1789. Birthday of John R. Thomp- 
son, Jr., restaurant man; of the late Albert Goodwill 
Spalding, baseball player and manufacturer (A. G. 
Spalding & Bros.); of the late Henry George, econo- 
mist, of Single Tax fame; of Senator Hiram Johnson of 
California; of H. I. B. Rice, actuary of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. Gates Rubber Co. incorpo- 
rated in Colorado, 1915. 
Frinay. Birthday, 1929, of Chicago Times. Val- 
3 paraiso, Chili, founded, 1544. Birthday of Henry 
" Fourdrinier, inventor of modern paper-making 
machinery, 1853; of the late Senator George Hearst, 
manufacturer, capitalist and father of William Ran- 
dolph. Joe Gans defeated Battling Nelson at Reno, 1906. 


SaturpAy. Los Angeles founded by Felipe de 

4 Neve, 1781. Third Republic of France formed, 
* 1870. Edison Electric Illuminating Co. opened in 
New York City first electric station in the world for the 
production and sale of electricity, 1882. First self- 
service restaurant opened in New York City, 1885. 
Faraday discovered electro-magnetic rotation principle, 
1821. Berkshire Life Insurance Co. began business, 1851. 


surance Co. of Indiana. American Optical Co. 

" founded, 1835. Supreme Forest incorporated, 

1895 (lady woodmen). Two years ago hog prices 

touched a nine-year high, and the depression was over 

for many a farmer! Peyton Randolph of Virginia 

elected president of this country by the Continental 
Congress, 1774. 


H SunpbaAy. Corporate anniversary of State Life In- 


Monpay. Labor Day. Lafayette Day. Marne 

Day. First day of Rosh Hashanah, Jewish New 

" Year. Yellow Hammer Day—official bird of Ala- 

bama. William Lee introduced into England his frame 

for weaving stockings, 1584. Thomas Blanchard pat- 

ented machine for making gun stocks, the first lathe 
for irregular forms, 1819. 


Tuespay. Boulder Dam put into operation, 1936. 
Trimountain, Mass., settled 1630, but now they 
* call it Boston. Fiftieth anniversary of Creamery 
Package Manufacturing Co. Brazil separated from 
Portugal, 1822. Birthday of J. P. Morgan; of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1533; of Nathaniel Wheeler of Wheeler and 
Wilson sewing machine fame; of George Palmer Put- 
nam, publisher. 


ern Pacific Railway opened for traffic, 1883. United 

* Air Lines ten years old today. Federal Life Insur 

ance Co. organized, 1899. Eight thousand were drowne:| 

and 5,000 families made homeless in 1900 when a tida! 

wave inundated Galveston. D. Appleton & Co., pub 
lishing firm, incorporated, 1900. 


Tuurspay. California admitted to Union, 1850 

g Federal Steel Co. incorporated, 1898. Ohio Na 

" tional Life Insurance Co. organized, 1909. Han 

dling of Boston police strike, 1919, made Calvin Coo! 

idge famous. Birthday of the late Victor F. Lawson. 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News. 


10 Fripay. Birthday of Carnation Milk’s E. H 


8 Wepnespay. Globe circumnavigated, 1522. North 


Stuart. Elias Howe patented sewing machine, 


* 1846. American Hotel Association founded, 


1910; American Historical Society, 1884. Remember 
Evangeline? Seven thousand Acadians were forced to 
embark for banishment, 1755, when Sir William Alex 
ander obtained a patent for the land under the moderi 
nomenclature, Nova Scotia. 
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Saturpay. National Felt Hat Day. Interna- 

| | tional Life Boat Races, New York City. Gold 

*" Dust Corp. incorporated, 1923, replacing the 

N. K. Fairbanks Co. Birthday of Sydney Porter, 

widely read as O. Henry. Jenny Lind gave her first 
American concert, 1850. 


Sunpay. National Constitution Week opens. 
| ? New York State 160 years old. Defender’s Day, 
" Maryland. Ruud Manufacturing Co. incorpo- 
rated, 1897. Life and Casualty Co. of Tennessee began 
business, 1903. Sholes made his first typewriter, 1873. 
Birthday of Richard Jordan Gatling, inventor of the 
machine gun (1818-1903); of Francis E. Clark, founder 
of the Christian Endeavor Society. 


Monpay. Birthday of Gen. John J. Pershing; of 
| Jesse L. Lasky of movie fame; of Milton S. 
" Hershey, the late chocolate king; of Dr. Walter 
Reed of yellow fever and Memorial Hospital fame; of 
Anthony Drexel, late Philadelphia banker; of Richard 
the Lion Hearted—780 years ago. Moslem New Year— 
Flight of Mohammed, 622 A.D. Star Spangled Banner 
written, 1814. Schools open in New York. 


Turspay. Federal Commodity Exchange Act 

14 went into effect a year ago. Birthday of Baron 

* von Humboldt, father of modern geography 

(1769-1859). Corporate anniversary of Philadelphia 

Evening Ledger. Jane Addams and Ellen Starr founded 
Hull House, Chicago, 1889. 


Wepnespay. Yom Kippur, Jewish Day of 

| h Atonement. Third installment of federal income 
" tax due. Annual statement due, Nebraska, for- 
eign corporations. Birthday of Col. Leonard Ayres, 
Cleveland banker and financial authority; of Garnett 
Andrews of Richmond Hosiery Co.; of William Howard 
Taft, twenty-seventh President of the United States. 
Twenty years ago Russia was proclaimed a republic. 
Macfadden launched the N. Y. Daily Graphic, 1924. 


Dolores. Birthday of James J. Hill, late great 
railroad builder and executive. J. L. Hudson 
Co., Detroit department store, incorporated, 1895. 


| Tuurspay. Holiday in Mexico—Grito de 
4a 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. founded, 1886. Black 
" Friday, 1873. Mont Cenis Tunnel through the 
Alps opened, 1871. Birthday of New York Times, 1851. 


17 Fripay. U. S. Constitution adopted, 1787. 


SaturDay. National Dog Week begins. Corner- 

| « stone of U. S. Capitol laid by George Washing- 

* ton, 1793. Birthday of Jean Bernard Leon 

Foucault, who discovered the fixed velocity of light 
(1819-1868). 


Sunpay. Cornell University established first 
collegiate forestry school, 1898. Perrier and 
" Pascal first demonstrated the barometer, 1648. 


Feast of Tabernacles, first day. Big Ten football 

practice begins. Birthday of Joseph Dewar, dis- 
coverer of liquid air. Twelfth birthday of Ananda, 
King of Siam. 


2 Turspay. National Silk Week begins. Harper 


20 Monpay. Italian National Holiday, Jewish 
= 


& Bros. incorporated, 1900, to acquire former 

* firm of same name. Birthday of American Radi- 
ator & Standard Sanitary Co.’s Theodore Ahrens; of 
Herman Jacobi, inventor of electrotyping. Famous 
editorial to Virginia: “Is there a Santa Claus?” ap- 
peared in New York Sun, 1897. 
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SEPTEMBER CONVENTIONS, 
MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


27-29 Advertising Specialty National Association, Chicago 

13-16 Financial Advertisers’ Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 

23-25 National Industrial Advertiser’s Association, Chicago 

21-26 National Publishers’ Association, Inc., Shawnee-on- 
the-Delaware, Pa. 

27- 1 Premium Advertising Association of America, New 
York City 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Live Stock 


22-25 a Mawr Horse Show Association, Inc., Philadel- 
phia 

27- 2 Corn Palace Exhibition, Mitchell, S. D. 

25-26 Dahlia Society of Ohio, Cleveland 

27- 3 Dairy Cattle Congress & Allied Shows, Waterloo, Ia. 

11-17 Michigan Farm Products Show, Saginaw, Mich. 

18-19 Midwest Dahlia Show, Indianapolis 

1- 3 National Shade Tree Conference, Baltimore 

4-11 New York State Agricultural & Industrial Exposi- 
tion, Syracuse 

13-14 Northern Nut Growers’ Association, Washington, 
D. C. 


5-11 Aurora 1937 Centennial Association, Aurora, III. 
13-18 Brockton Fair, Brockton, Mass. 
4-13 California State Fair, Sacramento 
19-25 Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, Mass. 
4-10 Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis 
18-24 Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson 
5-11 Maryland State Fair, Timonium 
13-18 Mid-South Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 
4-11 Minnesota State Fair, St. Paul 
5-11 New York State Fair, Syracuse 
2- 5 Northwestern Michigan Fair, Traverse City 
25- 2 Oklahoma State Fair & Exposition, Oklahoma City 
6-11 Rochester Exposition, Rochester, N. Y 


Fraternal Organizations 


Danish Brotherhood and Sisterhood of America, 
Los Angeles 
5 International Loyal Order of Moose, Cleveland 
Italian-Catholic Federation, Los Angeles 
} Polish Legion of American Veterans, Cleveland 
Sigma Phi Epsilon Fraternity, Biennial Convention, 
Cleveland 
} Ukranian Youth’s League of North America, Cleve- 
land 
} Workmen’s Singing Alliance of North America, 
Cleveland 


Management 


29- 2 Life Office Management Association, Chicago 
15-17 Railway Express Agency, Inc., Conference of Dis- 
trict Sales Managers, Chicago 


13-17 American College of Hospital Administration, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 
13-17 American Hospital Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 
12-14 American Medical Liberty League, Chicago 
13-17 American Occupational Therapy Association, At- 
lantie City, N. J. 
13-17 American Protestant Hospital Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
16-18 American Society for Medico-Physical Research, 
Chicago 
Children’s Hospital Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 
National Association of Nurse Anesthetists, Atlantic 
City, N. J 












CONVENTIONS — continued 


Professions 


13-15 American Federation of Government Employees, 
Philadelphia 

28- 1 Association of Iron and Steel Engineers, Chicago 

21-24 Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Association, Cleveland 

22-24 Funeral Directors’ Association of the United States, 
Minneapolis, Minn 

28-29 International Railway General Foremen’s Associa- 
tion, Chicago 

29-30 Master Boiler Makers’ Association, Chicago 

13-15 Morris Plan Bankers’ Association, Colorado Springs 

27- 1 National Association of Retail Druggists, St. Louis 

15-17 National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
Richmond, Va 

28- 1 National Selected Morticians, Chicago 

27-30 National Stationers’ Association, Chicago 

19 Ohio Association of Teachers of Dancing, Cleveland 

28-30 Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ Association, 
Chicago 

30- 1 Society of Automotive Engineers, Fuels and Lubri- 

: cants, Tulsa, Okla. 

14-16 Track Supply Association of Roadmasters and Main- 
tenance of Way Association of America, Chicago 

20-25 Western Section of International Association of 

Electrical Inspectors, Chicago 






























6-10 American Chemical Society, Rochester, N. Y. 
20-22 American Electronic Research Association, Chicago 
27- 1 American Gas Association, Cleveland 

6-11 American Mining Congress, Cincinnati __ 

13-17 American Roentgen Ray Society, Chicago 
16-18 American Society for Medico-Physical Research, 
Chicago 

2- 4 Compressed Air Society, Cleveland 
13-17 International Congress of Radiology, Chicago 
28- 1 Iron and Steel Exposition, Chicago 
27- 1 National Bottled Gas Association, Cleveland 

8-18 National Electrical and Radio Exposition, New 

York City 
15-17 National Petroleum Association, Atlantic City, N.J. 
11-19 National Printing and Allied Industries’ Exposition, 
Chicago 





















27-29 Amateur Softball Association of America, Chicago 
3- 6 National Air Races, Cleveland 
4-25 National Open Polo Matches, Meadowbrook, West- 
bury, L. I. 
24-26 Pan American Rifle and Pistol] Championships, 
Dallas, Tex. 
10-11 Philadelphia Outboard Regatta Association, Inc., 
Philadelphia 
17-19 Western Open Golf Association Tournament, Cleve- 
land 

















Trade 


26-30 a Cemetery Owners’ Association, New York 
city 

28-30 Allied Railway Supply Association, Chicago 

27- 1 Atlantic Coast Premium Buyers’ Exposition, Third 
Annual, New York City 

19-25 Florist Telegraph Delivery Association, Philadelphia 

27- 1 National Association of Petroleum Retailers, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

16-17 National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago 

20-22 National Industrial Stores Association, Pittsburgh 

15-17 National Petroleum Association, Atlantic City, N.J. 

20-23 National Paper Trade Association of the United 
States, Inc., Chicago 

11-19 National Printing and Allied Industries’ Exposition, 
Chicago 

20-26 National Wine and Liquor Show, Chicago 

24  Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco 

12-18 Southwestern Gift Show, Dallas, Tex. 


























World’s record gate at prize fight, ten years ago, 

" Dempsey vs. Tunney. Act establishing U. S. 

Post Office passed, 1789. Diamond safety razor pat- 

ented, 1885. Birthday of Michael Faraday of electrica! 
fame, 1791. 


2 WepNEspDAY. Dallas Dispatch first issued, 1906, 


Tuurspay. Autumn begins. First Frontier Day 

23 celebration at Cheyenne, Wyo., 1897. Birthday 

* of the late Thomas M. Osborne, agricultural 

implement manufacturer. First U. S. air-mail flight, 

1911, by Earl Ovington, first air-mail pilot. John Pau! 

Jones and his Bon Homme Richard defeated the 
Serapis, 1779. 


Fripay. American Indian Day. U.S. Supreme 

24 Court established, 1789.- Birthday of John 

*" Marshall, great Chief Justice of the Supreme 

Court. Born, 1541, Parcelsus, called the father of 

chemistry. U.S. Maritime Commission put in power 
to regulate shipping, 1936. 


Birthday of James M. Landis, now chairman of 

the Securities and Exchange Commission but 
soon to be Harvard’s law dean. Michigan City, Indi- 
ana, News, first issued, 1835. Birthday of Alfred Vail, 
1807, inventor of telegraph instruments; of Olans 
Roemer, 1644, discoverer of the velocity of light. 
Bryant Paper Co. incorporated, 1895. Anniversary of 
founding of Public Occurances, 1690, first American 
newspaper. 


2 A SaturpAy. American Education Week begins. 
2 


Sunpay. Gold Star Mothers’ Day. Daylight 

26 saving time ends. National Furniture Week be- 

*" gins; also National Newspaper Boys’ Week. 

Federal Trade Commission established, 1914. Johnny 

Appleseed’s birthday, 1774 (real name John Chapman). 
Keystone Tire & Rubber Co. incorporated, 1911. 


American Coal Week, tentative date. John R. 

* Thompson Co. formed, 1891. Jewish Feast of 

Tabernacles, eighth day. Opening of England’s first 
real railroad, the Stockton & Darlington, 1825. 


271 Monpay. National Furniture Week begins. 


Tuespay. Birthday of Frances E. Willard 
(1839-1898); also Mickey Mouse’s birthday— 
" nine years old. Carborundum Co. incorporated, 
1891. Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing Co. con- 
solidated, 1936. The socialistic organization, the Inter- 
national, formed, 1863. Jewish Rejoicing in the Law 
Day. Walsh Healy Act went into effect last year. 
Board of Presidents organized, 1853, leading to Phila 
delphia’s Clearing House Association. Second Roya! 
Stock Exchange opened in London, 1669. B. Kuppen 
heimer & Co. incorporated in Illinois, 1922. 


Kingsford, father of the cornstarch industry. 

" Omaha World-Herald first issued, 1885. Hat 

makers and textile workers forbidden by law in England 
to combine to obtain increased wages, 1794. 


2 WepneEspay. Michaelmas. Born, 1799, Thomas 


Tuurspay. U. S.-Mexican telephone servic: 
30 opened, 1927. Fashion Week for Men. Birthda; 
" of Sylvester Marsh, originator of meat packins 
industry, 1803; of Jacob Estey, organ manufacturer 
1814. Dr. W. T. G. Morton discovered the use of ethei 
as an anesthetic, 1846. 
SEPTEMBER has been designated as Highway Safety 
Month. 
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PROFITS 


With a P & L ond o bolonce sheet drawn 
up six months in advance the mannge- 
ment is able to plan its course accurately 


ANUFACTURING paper- 

board, fibre and corrugated 
containers, and folding cartons, the 
Container Corporation of America 
operates mills in eight cities and 
factories in five cities. All of these 
mills and factories do their own 
billing and make up their own 
personnel and payroll records. 

But at headquarters’ office in 
Chicago an effort is made to pro- 
vide a complete record of costs of 
raw material, labor, overhead and 
sales by calling on the branch mills 
and factories for as little figuring 
and accounting as possible. Despite 
the fact that the mills and factories 
have a comparatively simple figur- 
ing job, the headquarters’ staff fur- 
nishes the management, at stated 
intervals, with a projected profit- 
and-loss statement and a balance 
sheet, estimating as accurately as 
possible in advance the figures for 
the next six months. 

With these figures at their fin- 
gertips at all times, the manage- 
ment can plan ahead and make pro- 
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HOW CONTAINER § 
CORPORATION 
FORECASTS 








vision for the necessary cash to 
meet capital expenditures, pay 
dividends and provide working 
‘capital for the needs of the busi- 
ness. 

While it is, of course, impossible 
to set up a balance sheet and 
a profit-and-loss statement six 
months in advance and have the 
actual figures come out exactly as 
projected, nevertheless past experi- 
ence has shown the forecast to be 
surprisingly accurate. Further- 
more, the obvious advantages of 
having these figures to work with 
far in advance has taught everyone 
to use the utmost care in estimating 
advance requirements for raw ma- 
terial, expenses, sales and produc- 
tion. The forecasts are not budgets 
and should not be confused with the 
usual budgetary methods which 
some companies employ. 

The first factor in preparing 
a profit-and-loss statement and a 
balance sheet forecast is an esti- 
mate of sales and production. From 
figures which have been compiled 


in ACTION=UITI 





for several years the company 
executives know about what per- 
centage of a year’s business comes 
in each month. Estimates of sales 
are prepared by the sales depart- 
ment from its knowledge of cur- 
rent and future trends, from past 
performance, and from sales re- 
ports. 

With the sales figures estimated 
and broken down in detail, the ac- 
countants begin preparing their 
estimates for the forecast. A use- 
ful factor in this work is the fac- 
tory margin report. This shows a 
breakdown of shipments of paper- 
board by grades, and the margins 
by grades, the margins being, of 
course, the difference between the 
standard costs and the selling 
prices. Other sets of figures which 
are kept current are the inventories 
of various raw materials, work in 
progress and an analysis of vari- 
ances, the last showing variations 
between actual and standard costs 
on work in process. Paper mill pro- 
duction as well as fibre and corru- 
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gated board production are also 
carefully recorded by machines, 
by grades and by board combi- 
nations. Plant expense is detailed 
on reports showing the cost of 
labor. It is broken down into vari- 
ous accounts such as direct, repair, 


maintenance, etc. 

Another set of figures shows fac- 
tory orders—orders for capital 
additions, operating expenses, or 
orders to be charged to deferred 
expenses. Wages, salaries, insur- 
ance, Federal Old Age Benefit Tax 
and other taxes are detailed on an- 
other report. The home office ex- 
penses are also tabulated on a 
separate report form to show sell- 
ing expense, administrative ex- 
pense, fiscal expense and capital 
charges. Finally there is a works 
journal ledger which is a control 
of plant accounts. 

From these figures, combined 
with reports from the factories 
showing production, orders booked 
and orders billed, it is possible to 
furnish the management with a 
consolidated profit-and-loss state- 
ment for the month on the twenty- 
fifth of the current month. Of 
course, the last few days are esti- 
mated. By the tenth or twelfth of 
the month a corrected consolidated 
balance sheet is handed to the man- 
agement, showing the completed 
figures for the preceding month. 
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Preparing remittance advices which, like 
every other routine form used by Container 
Corporation, are designed to serve both as 
a business necessity and an advertisement 
of the company’s ability to design modern 
packages, folding cartons and other ship- 
ping supplies and equipment 





REMITTANCE container CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ADVICE Mt WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE ATTACHEO CHECK 13 IN SETTLEMENT OF THE FOLLOWING ITEMS —IF INCORRECT PLEASE RETURN 


CHECK NO. 


DATE 193 





INVOICES 


INVOICES DEDUCTIONS _ 








“DATE _JREFERENCE NO] AMOUNT 


DATE [REFERENCE NO. AMOUNT ff DATE [ReFeRENCE NO] AMOUNT 
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SUMMARY 





i TOTAL INVOICES ] 
} LESS TOTAL DEDUCTIONS| 


LESS % CASH DISCOUNT — 


INET AMT, OF REMITTANCE ee 




















These monthly statements are in 
addition to the six months’ advance 
forecasts. 

All of the various reports are 
typed and run off on Ditto ma- 
chines so that every executive who 
is in any way responsible for the 
figures may have at his fingertips 
a detailed statement of all the fig- 
ures. In this way each department 
knows how it stands in relation to 
every other department, and in re- 
lation to the projected profit-and- 
loss statement. 


Credit Check 


Once each month a report is ren- 
dered to the controller of Container 
Corporation of America, showing 
all receivables more than 90 days 
past due. This report shows a com- 
plete history of each such account, 






including a record of purchases for 
the previous year, showing the 
total volume and the dates of set 
tlement. With this information as 
a guide the controller and th 
credit manager can decide on th« 
proper action to take on each over 
due account. 


Stationery Design 


Many companies whose printe« 
advertising is well printed and de 
signed are not at all particula 
about the appearance of busines» 
forms used. Checks, remittance ad 
vices, order acknowledgments, anc 
other similar blanks are printed 
over and over again from the sam: 
forms until they look as if they had 
been resurrected from some base 
ment where they might have been 
stored since the gay nineties. Offi 
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cials of the Container Corporation 
of America believe that every 
printed form which may be seen by 
a customer or a prospective cus- 
tomer should reflect the modern 
methods employed in the company’s 
mills and factories. With this aim 
in view every letterhead, invoice, 
remittance advice or other form is 
designed for its appearance and 
attractiveness as carefully as a 
piece of the company’s direct-mail 
advertising. Typical of this care is 
the remittance advice reproduced 
on page 38 of this section. 


Annual Report 


Most business men are familiar 
with the usual annual report to 
stockholders. Often it is merely a 
typewritten report, devoid of inter- 
est, dull, dry and formal. Only the 
stockholder with a flair for figures 
and statistics ever bothers to read 
such reports. Container Corpora- 
tion of America takes as much 
pains in designing, writing and il- 
lustrating its annual report as it 
would for a page of advertising in 
a $7,000-a-page magazine. 

The annual report for 1936 is a 
32-page booklet printed on coated 
stock, with a two-color cover. In 
addition to the usual message from 
the president and report of opera- 
tions, there are tables which show 
sales and operating figures for 
three years, a three-year compari- 
son of working capital and other 
pertinent comparisons often omit- 
ted from annual reports. In addi- 
tion to these figures there is an il- 
lustrated story of the company’s 
properties, expansion plans and 
a picture-story, showing and tell- 
ing how paperboard is made. 


Top: Social Security payroll cards are 
kept in visible index cabinets. This clerk 
is posting information from payrolls to 
visible index file cards 


Center: Part of the statistical department 
calculating cost of production figures 


Bottom: Another view of the statistical de- 
partment 
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DIVIDENDS 
AnD PAYROLLS 


One young woman, equipped with 
a check-writer and a check-signer, 
handles all checks for a payroll in 
the executive and clerical divisions, 
which varies between seven and 
eight hundred salaried employees. 
This is called the “confidential” 
payroll. Employees hired on an 
hourly rate basis are paid in cash 
by the various mills and factories 
where they work. 

All dividend checks, which are 
mailed to approximately five thou- 
sand stockholders, are put through 
the check-signer by the same young 
woman who handles the payroll. At 
times she has written and signed 
five thousand checks in slightly less 
than three hours. 

In her payroll work she is 
furnished with payroll sheets which 
indicate the various deductions in- 
cluding Federal Old Age Benefit, 
state unemployment, group and 
allotment insurance, loans and 
other necessary deductions. A rec- 
ord of the check number is made at 
the time the check is prepared, and 
this is entered on the payroll. 

Checks, both for payrolls and 
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dividends, first are run through the 
Addressograph. This saves typing 
in names and addresses. 

Only one clerk has access to 
the check-signing machine. Every 
check signed is metered and a 
report of each check and_ the 
amount goes to the controller’s 
office after each batch of checks is 
signed. In this way the company 
has positive control over check 
signing, without the necessity of 
using the valuable time of officers. 

Note the posture chair used by 
this clerical employee. Similar 
chairs are used throughout the 
office as will be seen from other pic 
tures in this section. All of the pic- 
tures in this section were made with 
a small camera, hand-held, without 
special equipment for lighting other 
than the light in regular use in the 
company’s offices. Actually the pic 
tures are snapshots, for no on 
was asked to pose or stop work. Be 
cause pictures of this nature must 
be made with the lens “wide open” 
sharpness is sacrificed. 


Top: Payroll checks are written on the 
check writer, then put through the signer 
(center), while checks for accounts pay- 
able are written on the machine shown in 
action in the picture at your left 
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AIR CONDITIONED 


Although occupying leased quarters in the Conway 
Building, the Container Corporation offices are com- 
pletely air conditioned both winter and summer. 

No statistics are available, but officials of the 
company feel strongly that the correctly temperatured 
offices have minimized illness, cut down absences and 
increased production, especially on hot days. They 
iso believe that the number of colds among their 
office workers have greatly decreased. Because it is 
possible to keep windows closed at all times, cleaning 
costs have been considerably reduced and the offices 
present a far more “spic and span” appearance than 
offices which are not air conditioned in Chicago’s dust 
ind soot laden loop district. Because of the added 
comfort it is easier to attract the highest type workers. 


Secretaries for the various executives who use private offices 
have their desks just outside the private offices 


Container Corporation maintains its own stock-transfer depart- 
ment and one or two employees handle all of the necessary work 
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The reception room girl operates the teletype shown in the rear 
of this picture and conducts visitors to the display room adjoining 


Accounts receivable, accounts payable and bookkeeping depart- 
ments are partially shown in this long shot of the offices 


Figures are being compiled for use in preparing the forecasts 
which guide the management in planning ahead 
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CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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__ TELEPHONE _ 





_TELEPHONE 











STATE EMPLOYER'S NUMBER DATE BECOMES 65 


MALE FEMALE | | 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT NUMBER | | 


COLOR 


HAVE YOU _ANY RELATIVES WORKING FOR THIS COMPANY? sss WHO? f WHERE? 








DID YOU EVER WORK FOR THIS COMPANY? - = IF SO. WHEN? ————— UNION AFFILIATIONS. — 


DIVORCED __wipow a ___ MARRIED __ SINGLE __ RELIGIOUS F RACIAL DESCENT 








BIRPHPLACE a __DATE OF BIRTH . = ns 


NATIVE, NATURALIZED _ HOW LONG IN U. 8.7 IF NOT, HAVE YOU APPLIED? 





ARE YOU A U.S. CITIZEN? _ 


LIVED IN STATE OF _ SINCE ___LIVED IN COUNTY OF SINCE 





DO YOU OWN YOUR OWN HOME? =— ___ room? LIVE WITH PARENTS? 





HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE DO YOU CARRY? 6 __ _ACCIDENT INSURANCE? § HEALTH INSURANCE? 8 





NAMES OF YOUR DEPENDENTS 
. Sa 
CHILOREN 
UNDER 4 NAME 
10 
| mame 





ARE YOU WILLING TO BE INSURED UNDER A GROUP INS. PLAN? 


__ SIGNATURE _ 





CONTRACT OF HIRE 
BIRTH DATE 


IN WHAT STATE 
__BIRTH DATE 


IN WMAT EMPLOYMENT 
DONE? 


BIRTH DATE DISTRICT 18 WORK 


REGISTERED WITH PUBLIC 
cer 


EMPLOYMENT OFFI 


MADE IN WHAT STATE? 


_19 WORK DONE? 





FILING FOLDERS FOR PERSONNEL RECORDS 


Combination application blanks 
and personnel records are nothing 
new, but a variation of the plan as 
used by Container Corporation is 
worth consideration by other em- 
ployment managers. The entire rec- 
ord consists of a form printed in- 
side an ordinary filing folder. This 
folder serves as an application 
blank, an employment record and 
as a filing folder for all subsequent 
papers which must be filed or kept 
in connection with each employee. 

Because Container Corporation 
employees may be hired at several 
different points where the com- 
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pany’s mills and factories are 
situated, it is necessary for the 
mills and factories and the head- 
quarters to have a personnel record 
of each employee. The original ap- 
plication is made out when a pros- 
pective employee applies for a job. 
This original application is re- 
tained by the mill or factory where 
the application was made. 

When the applicant is hired and 
put to work, a copy of the applica- 
tion is typed on a new folder and 
sent to headquarters in Chicago, 
where it goes into the personnel 
files which are kept in ordinary fil- 


ing cabinets in alphabetical order. 

Records of all future transac 
tions regarding this employe 
eventually find their way to thi 
folder, which automatically be 
comes a file folder and guide a 
well as an application and pe 
sonnel record. For example, whe 
there is a change in salary or wag 
rate, a transfer or promotion, the: 
is a special form provided for 1 
cording these changes. These form 
are filed in the personnel recor 
folders, so that all informatio: 
about any employee is concentrate: 
in this one filing folder. 
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CUTTING TYPING 
AND MAILING COSTS 


In preparing the advance forecasts of receipts and 
disbursements, the profit-and-loss statements and bal- 
ance sheets, it was formerly customary for stenog- 
raphers to type the assembled figures, making as many 
carbon copies as possible. 

This entailed a vast amount of typing and copy- 
ing with its inevitable possibility of mistakes, delays 
and copies which were scarcely readable. Now the com- 
pany has all such copies made on a duplicating ma- 
chine, and thus is assured that all copies are abso- 
lutely true to the original and that there are plenty 
of readable copies for everyone who needs them. This 
is one of the reasons why it has been possible for the 
concern to make profit-and-loss statements available 
for the management on the twenty-fifth of the month. 

All factories and mills are equipped with Ditto 
machines which are used in making copies of all orders 
and invoices. With this method customers receive 
prompt acknowledgment of orders; salesmen, statisti- 
cal departments, and operating and manufacturing 
departments, all receive legible, easy-to-read copies of 
all orders. Copies of orders serve as work tickets for 
making up customers’ orders and following the work 
through the various manufacturing operations. 

The two types of duplicating machines are in use 
hecause, although one machine is especially useful in 
copying orders, forms, reports and tabular matter, 
the number of copies it makes is limited. The other 
machine, which duplicates from a stencil, is almost 
unlimited as to the quantity of copies. 

Monthly comparison records of machine and plant 
production, weekly production reports, reports of 
orders booked and sales billed are among other reports 
which are duplicated on the machines. In the order 
departments acknowledgments to customers, produc- 
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tion orders, routing tickets, shipping tickets and an 
eight-form specification sheet also are copied on the 
duplicating machines. 

In the Addressograph department plates are main- 
tained for five thousand stockholders, for all clerical 
and executive payrolls. Addressograph plates also are 
used for heading up statements and, of course, there 
is much use made of this equipment in the sales and 
promotion departments. Clerical and executive em- 
ployees are paid by check, while hourly labor in the 
mills and factories is paid in cash. 

Mail dispatched from headquarters goes through 
a postage machine which is believed to prevent loss 
of stamps as well as meter postage expenditures. 
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Above and Right: Display cabinets and the 
receptionist’s desk reflect modern trends in 
design and create the immediate impression 
on visitors that “here is a modern com- 
pany with modern ideas” 








Above: Two views of the reception and dis- 
play room maintained at headquarters 
offices in Chicago by Container Corporation 
of America. The display room equipment 
and furniture were designed by Egbert G. 
Jacobson, art director for the company 
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Decentralizing Spreads Buying Power 


(Continued from page 18) 


This is to spread the income created 
by the industry over as much of the 
country as possible. 

Automobile manufacturing, as- 
sembly and selling plants blanket 
the nation. A good share of the in- 
come earned in these plants is dis- 
tributed locally. In addition, the 
industry buys parts and materials 
{rom thousands of sources through- 
out the land. Most of the money 
thus derived is spent in the area 
where it was made. In this way the 
automobile business has done much 
to bring about a better balance be- 
tween rural and urban economy. 

This has not been done un- 
selfishly. Automobile men have 
long recognized the obvious fact 
that they can prosper only as the 
country as a whole prospers, that 
people cannot buy cars unless they 
are earning the money to pay for 
them. There can be no doubt that 
this is what Henry Ford had in 
mind when in 1914 he upped his 
workers’ wages to the unheard of 
minimum of $5.00 a day. That 
move influenced other industrialists 
to increase their wage rate, and 
was the beginning of the idea that 
at least a “Lizzie” was a necessity 
for every workman. 

Ford also pioneered in urging in- 
dustry back to the land, where 
every worker could own a plot of 
ground and be able to raise a good 
portion of his food. Ford’s plan is 
not designed to benefit the worker 
exclusively. It benefits the manu- 
facturer, too, inasmuch as it gets 
them away from the cramping and 
degenerating environment of the 
congested industrial centers. 

To a certain degree similar views 
are shared by the executives of 
General Motors. A few months ago 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., now General 
Motors’ chairman, said: “I per- 
sonally believe that decentraliza- 
tion is a good policy for industry to 
follow, rather than to follow the 
policy of a highly centralized inte- 
grated unit which carries people 
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that much farther from the soil. 
After all, the soil is a pretty good 
thing in many ways to stick to.” 

In still another way is the auto- 
mobile getting manufacturing back 
to the rural districts, and thus is 
distributing our national income 
more evenly. It.is the motor truck 
and super-power lines that make it 
possible for industries to move to 
out-of-the-way places. Several tex- 
tile mills, for example, have moved 
right out into the country. This 
would not be possible save for the 
motor truck and super-power. 

When historians get around to 
appraising the economic develop- 
ment of the United States, they 
will be obliged to give much space 
to the dairy industry. Certainly no 
industry has done more to restore 
economic parity between the coun- 
try and the city. The Borden Com- 
pany, National Dairy Products 
Corporation, Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corporation, Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries, and numerous other 
dairy organizations have hundreds 
of creameries, cheese factories and 
other plants scattered through the 
rural sections of the United States. 
From these rural units flows a 
daily stream of milk, cheese, butter 
and other dairy products to the 
cities, and back flows a stream of 
money to the farmer. God bless the 
cow! Without her it is hard to see 
how the farmer could hold his own 
against the city. 

Much the same story could be 
told of the canning industry. It, 
too, has plants all over the coun- 
try. They distribute their output 
to the cities and bring back city 
money to the agricultural regions. 

Another income-spreading move- 
ment is the branch stores of the 
mail-order houses and the depart- 
ment stores. Both Montgomery 
Ward and Sears, Roebuck are 
doing better than they have done 
for many years. One reason is that 
they are now sharing their pros- 
perity with others. When operated 


exclusively as mail-order sellers, 
they siphoned money from all over 
the country into a central point. 
But now that they have hundreds 
of retail stores, they are leaving a 
portion of the money they take in, 
in the communities where it is spent 
paying rent, taxes, wages, etc. 

The depression interrupted the 
department store branch -develop- 
ment. But it has been resumed in 
several large cities. The sort of peo- 
ple who patronize a department 
store branch generally would not 
be satisfied to buy from the small 
stores usually found in a suburban 
community. They would be likely to 
buy from the parent store or from 
some other store in the big city. 
Branches are usually started to 
save customers in the suburb the 
trouble of going to the city. This 
is pure decentralization—a device 
to relieve congestion in big cities. 
The plan spreads income over a 
wider area. 

Many of the large corporations 
that came into existence through 
mergers are contributing their bit 
to this income-broadcasting move- 
ment. Except where the acquired 
plant is badly located it is the 
policy of most companies to leave 
merged plants where they are. 
There are many reasons for doing 
this, not the least of which is the 
fact that the workmen will be better 
off in the town where they have 
lived than if they were crowded 
into a big city. By keeping the 
plants in their original location, 
the company expends its manufac 
turing budget in many localities. 

There is a growing tendency in 
business to let the other fellow get 
his share, and to stop hogging the 
profits. Manufacturers, depart- 
ment stores, retailers, in fact, all 
buyers are coming to the view that 
it is better to split business up and 
to divide profits, rather than to 
try to garner all the profits them- 
selves. They are giving the law of 
mutual benefits a chance to work. 
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HAS THESE 
ADVANTAGES 





sive embossing machine is necessary 


Handwritten Addresses. With 

any steel ball stencil pen, beau- 

tiful handwritten Elliott Address 
Cards can be quickly made. 


Visible Color Index. Colored 

Elliott Address Cards are located 

without touching the Address 
Cards because their colored edges 
are discernible without separating 
the cards to look at the front face 
of each card. 


Surname Reversible. Only 

with the Elliott System can the 

surname be printed first on the 
top of each Address Card for quick 
filing, while the given name is writ- 
ten first in the printing section for 
correctly addressing each name on 
your list. 


Cleaner. No metal can touch 

you while filing, finding or ad- 

dressing with the Elliott Sys- 
tem. To appreciate how much 
cleaner this is, ask your addressing 
machine operator to show you her 
hands. 


Lighter and More Compact. 

1,000 Elliott Address Cards weigh 

6 Ibs. and occupy only 450 cubic 
inches of space. Compare these 
figures with the weight and bulk 
of other address plates. 


Quiet Offices. Elliott Address- 

ing machines are next to noise- 

less—so quiet that it is possible 
to dictate a letter while they are 
operating a few feet away. 


Also Prints Statistics. Elliott 
Address Cards print up to 105 
statistics pertaining to each ad- 
dress, simultaneously as the address 
itself is imprinted. This is not 
possible with any other addressing 


Because your addresses are typewritten 
into Elliott Address Cards by simply 
throwing the ribbon to stencil position 
on your regular typewriter, no expen- 


with the Elliott Addressing System. 


system. 


postal card forms 





Prints Messages. Elliott ma- 
chines also print text and illus- 
trations, as well as address, on 
a feat no other 
addressing machine accomplishes. 





ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 


153 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
In Canada, 640 Craig Street West, Montreal 





ADDRESSING MACHINE OWNERS—If your 
present address plates are not the typewriteable 
kind, it is very easy to change to the Elliott type- 
writeable cards because your present addressing 
system has a trade-in value. The cost of changing 
to typewriteable address cards, including filing 
equipment, figures only lc per address, plus the 
cost of the new Elliott Addressing Machine. 
















These Methods 
Increased 
Production 


(Continued from page 23) 


we fully realize that building and 
maintaining a high spirit of morale 
is essential to continuity of a suc- 
cessful business. Therefore, like a 
wise parent, we endeavor to main- 
tain faith and confidence throug)i- 
out the organization. We believe 
that a word of praise and en- 
couragement to the successful eni- 
ployee, with no complimentary r 
mark to the unsuccessful employee, 
goes further than ignoring the 
successful employee and admonish- 
ing the unsuccessful employee. 

In our business of approximately 
600 employees, we have established 
a minimum wage of $15.00 for a 
40-hour working week. We have 
also guaranteed our regular em- 
ployees 48 working weeks per year. 
An annual outing is held in the 
summer and appropriate parties 
are held throughout the year. 
Bonus checks are cheerfully given 
on a pro rata basis to all employees 
when the profits of the business 
justify it. 

A recent innovation of two recess 
periods has been adopted. During 
these rest periods of ten minutes 
each, hot tea is served in the winter 
months and iced tea in the summer. 
Tea is also served in the cafeteria 
during luncheon time free of 
charge. When the rest period was 
adopted in our factory, production 
increased approximately 5 per cent 
with a reduction of 5 per cent in 
the actual operating time. 

McCormick and Company is also 
an advocate of employee represeii- 
tation. We have a sick benefit and 
relief association, governed and 
controlled exclusively by the em- 
ployees. We also have a Factory 
Executive Board which represents 
the employees of all the depar 
ments and which holds weekly mect- 
ings to discuss employee’s relations 
and improved working conditions. 
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(Continued from page 26) 


instantly detected and flashed upon 
the board, cancelling the game. 

The newest of pin games cost 
from $65 to $175. Their average 
“take” is from $2.00 to $8.00 a 
day. Since 1934 approximately 
625,000 pin games have been sold. 
They are found in drug stores, 
hotel lobbies, pool rooms and 
taverns primarily. 

Phonographs have proved to be 
one of the phenomena of the coin- 
operated machine industry. Prob- 
ably owing their sudden popular- 
ity to repeal and the advent of 
taverns, they emerged as wonderful 
devices for music and entertain- 
ment. They offer a choice of from 
twelve to sixteen records, depend- 
ing on the model. In 1936 five 
principal companies, Mills, Rock- 
Ola, Wurlitzer, Gabel and Seeburg 
manufactured 165,000 machines. 
Estimates place the total number 
in operation today at more than 
300,000. Popular music dates fast 
and renewals of. records must be 
made constantly. These machines 
are built to last and cost several 
hundred dollars. 

Weighing machines, with prob- 
ably more than two million in oper- 
ation in this country, constitute 
one of the most important branches 
of the industry. Developments in 
this line have been solely in appear- 
ance and accuracy. The size has 
been made more compact, and the 
colors and lines brought up to 
modern streamlining standards. 
You can still get your weight for 
a penny, even as thirty years ago. 
One large manufacturer, the Pace 
Manufacturing Company, puts out 
a typical line of these machines 
selling for $57.50. Operated in 
stores, depots, waiting rooms and 
such places, usually on a percent- 
age basis, the total take can be 
computed on weighings per day. At 
twenty weighings, the income per 
month is $6.00; per year, $72. At 
this modest rate the machine pays 
for itself in ten months’ time and 
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Profits From Idle Floor Space 


then steps out into a period of 
many years of earnings that re- 
quire an absolute minimum of serv- 
ice. 

High in the ranks of successful 
machines are nut venders. These 
and candy, chewing gum, cigarette 
and Coca Cola venders have found 
new markets for their products in 
factories and offices employing sev- 
eral hundred workers. Owners have 
been educated to the “lift” that a 
bit of refreshment will afford their 
tolerant. Of 
slightly less importance in the vend- 
ing picture are the postage-stamp 
machines, parcel-checking machines 
and _ shoe-shining merchandisers. 
All enjoy a limited if profitable 
niche. 

Parking meters 
recent development in the field. 
Many cities, particularly in the 
Southwest, have installed these to 
regulate parking on 
streets. They have proved a satis- 
factory source of revenue to the 
municipalities and the movement is 
spreading. Over a four-month 
period, from 174 parking machines, 
Oklahoma City averaged $76 a 
day. Forty-eight days’ receipts 
from 408 meters in Miami totaled 
$8,281.30. One day’s receipts from 
1,000 meters in Dallas’ was 
$566.90. The machines are also in 
use in Houston, Fort Worth, San 
Antonio, El Paso, Corpus Christi, 
Tulsa, Salt Lake City, Kansas 
City, St. Petersburg, Cumberland 
and Meadville. Many more are 
looking at the revenue and con- 


workers and are 


constitute a 


crowded 


sidering their own situations. In 
most cases three or four months 
suffice to pay for the meters and 
the city retains all the subsequent 
income. 

A combination game-vender 
which has enjoyed several years’ 
popularity is the “digger.” These 
are miniature cranes or derricks 
in glass enclosed cases that for a 
nickel attempt to recover a piece 
of novelty merchandise from the 









litter spread temptingly about to 
invite the customer. Great quan- 
tities of merchandise are profitably 
moved in this manner. One particu- 
lar style of small camera has sold 
more through these channels than 


over the counters where they were 
also offered. 

Strictly in the amusement vend- 
ing field are two new developments. 
Best known is the ray gun that 
shoots moving mechanical ducks, 
using a photo-electric cell. Ten 
shots are offered for five cents and 
the customer enjoys the satisfac- 
tion of actual rifle target practice. 
Restaurants, bars, depots and 
clubs have found the game a suc- 
cessful venture and 1936 saw mass 
production methods used by seven 
manufacturers to meet the demand. 

Many manufacturers, including 
Rock-Ola and Wurlitzer, are pro- 
moting the new “skee-ball” games. 
These miniature bowling alleys 
give the customer nine balls for five 
cents and he bowls them into zones 
at the head of the alley to compile 
an electrically recorded score. Res- 
taurants and taverns find these 
games profitable stimulators in the 
sale of refreshments. Tried loca- 
tions have consisteritly shown in- 
creases in business of 10 to 20 per 
cent upon installation. Of various 
methods tried out during recent 
years to get utmost benefit from 
the presence of a customer or 
loiterer in a store, building, shop or 
restaurant of any description, one 
of the most successful was the coin- 
operated machine. The effect of the 
coin, or slot, machine on the cus- 
tomer is subtle. The customer never 
suspects he is being “sold” any- 
thing. Yet advantageously placed, 
the slot machine absorbs loose 
change from previous purchases, 
and the store or building reaps the 
profit. There is such a _ great 
variety of coin machines there is 
scarcely any manager but who 
could find one both profitable and 
suitable for his business. 
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(Continued from page 30) 


products, including steel roofing 
and siding, posts, gates, fencing 
and similar products. A trailer, 
equipped with an exhibit of the 
entire line, now accompanies Con- 
tinental salesmen when they call on 
dealers. At one end of the trailer 
is a large seat with a convenient 
table adjacent to it. A heater, a 
refrigerator (for ice water, we 
trust) and a radio are included in 
the equipment as well as a sound 
film projector and screen. The 
films demonstrate ideas for mer- 
chandising the company’s prod- 
ucts, sales opportunities and plans 
for dealer cooperation. 

The Vacuum Power Equipment 
Company, Detroit and Toronto, 
are manufacturers of power brak- 
ing equipment for cars, trucks, and 
all types of trailers. Their sales 
trailers have been fitted with their 
own brakes and, demonstrations 
under all sorts of road conditions 
thus can be made to fleet operators, 
dealers, distributors and other 
prospective buyers. The plan, ac- 
cording to C. B. Johnson, general 
manager of the company, simpli- 
fies selling, conserves the buyers’ 
and sellers’ time, and suggests new 
methods of installation and service. 
The trailers are manned by trained 
sales engineers and travel a terri- 
tory from Maine to Texas. Sales 
meetings are held within the trailer 
itself where the complete brake 
equipment is on display and in 
operation. 

In 1936, the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, makers of tags, 
gummed paper products, jewelry 
boxes, favors and hundreds of other 
fancy paper products, purchased 
four display trailers. Use of these 
trailers in displaying and selling 
the multitude of Dennison prod- 
ucts proved so successful that the 
company took delivery of six more 
trailers in June of this year. 

The Gellman Manufacturing 


Company of Rock Island, Illinois, 
are at present using two trailers 
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How Trailers Solved These Sales Problems 


for promotion of their bread slicers 
and wrappers. These display 
coaches are fitted with 220-volt 
outlets which allow the operation 
of the various machines. With this 
unit a salesman can drive up to a 
baking company and demonstrate 
the machines in actual operation. 
Because of the weight of the equip- 
ment displayed in the Gellman 
trailers it was necessary to build 
a special unit, designed to balance 
and carry the heavy equipment. 
Streamlined painting, Venetian 
blinds and luxurious seating ar- 
rangements turn these trailers into 
unusually attractive jobs which 
have attracted much favorable at- 
tention from buyers wherever they 
have been shown. 

Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company, of the Aetna companies 
of Hartford, Connecticut, has 
fitted up an unusual trailer, equip- 
ped with devices for safe-driving 
tests. The personnel in charge of 
this “safety special” will work 
closely in cooperation with local 
police and safety organizations 
wherever it appears. The unit is 
now operating in eastern states, 
but a coast-to-coast tour has been 
mapped out for completion within 
the next year or so. 

W. H. Gunlocke Chair Company 
of Wayland, New York, are using 
two trailer coaches to demonstrate 
and show their line of seating equip- 
ment, especially featuring office, di- 
rectors’ and posture chairs. 

For obtaining the utmost in ad- 
vertising value from trailer-coach 
units a popular plan is to have the 
trailer and the motive-power car 
painted to match each other. Gell- 
man Manufacturing Company and 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany are among several companies 
which have used special paint jobs, 
designed to create the appearance 
of one unit by ordering car and 
trailer in the same color pattern. 

A year ago when AMERICAN 
Business began, in the September 





issue, a series of three articles on 
trailers, it was next to impossible 
to obtain any accurate informa- 
tion on the industry. It was equally 
difficult to learn very much about 
the methods in which trailers were 
being used. The three articles, 


’ which were the first comprehensive 


stories to be printed in any busi- 
ness paper on the development of 
the use of trailers in sales work, 
and which gave information about 
the then-unknown trailer builders, 
created a tremendous amount of in- 
terest. A staff member was kept 
busy answering inquiries for days 
after the appearance of each ar- 
ticle. Since then literally hundreds 
of companies have adopted trailers 
as standard equipment for sales 
work of all kinds. 

In the first article the editors 
predicted a demand for 100,000 to 
125,000 trailer coaches for 1937. 
Many readers wrote in to say that 
we were vastly overestimating the 
demand ; others claimed the figure 
was too low and set it as high as 
250,000 units. Of course these fig- 
ures include living and recreation 
trailers as well as business units. 
The latest, most authentic estimate 
now possible to obtain on 1937 pro- 
duction to date is 102,000 trailer 
units, not including the production 
of the so-called back-yard shops, 
of which there are many. 

The threat that several of the 
big automobile makers would jump 
into the trailer field, offering a unit 
of passenger cars for power pur- 
poses and a trailer to match, did 
not materialize. The only passen- 
ger-car maker to enter this field, so 
far as we are able to determine now, 
was Pierce-Arrow. The bulk of the 
trailer business has been corrall«d 
by several pioneer trailer builders 
who entered the field in a small way 
several years ago. One well-known 
company has specialized almost en- 
tirely in commercial trailers, much 
of their production being on a 
made-to-order basis. 
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Steno’s Manual 
Reduces Errors 


| head stenographer of an or- 
ganization can prevent much 
waste of time when new stenog- 
raphers are being trained if she has 
a list of difficult words and techni- 
cal terms to hand to the new girl 
when she starts to work. 

The compiling of such a list is a 
very simple matter. Arm yourself 
with a notebook and every time a 
new girl asks you about a word 
write that word down in your note- 
book. Also jot down all words 
which are “guessed” incorrectly. 
You will find that very soon you'll 
have a long list, every word repre- 
senting a potential waste of time on 
the part of the new stenographer, 
the dictator, and the head stenog- 
rapher. The use of this list will also 
eliminate the expense occasioned by 
having to rewrite letters in which 
mistakes have been made. 

It is excellent practice to carry 
this idea even further and prepare 
a manual for the use of the stenog- 
raphers, listing therein all the lat- 
est rules for spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, and word division. 
Confusing points in grammar 
should be clarified; a list of ac- 
cepted abbreviations is helpful. 

On one page show the correct 
physical set-up of a letter—where 
to place address, salutation, and 
date ; how to head the second page, 
and where to place the close. 

The preparation of such a 
manual will require the reading of 
perhaps a half dozen of the latest 
books on correct usage. All stenog- 
raphers should read these books, 
but the majority of them will not 
do it; the head stenographer will 
find that the time which she spends 
in “boiling down” this information 
will be repaid over and over again. 

Such a manual, prepared by 
Virginia Young for stenographers 
at the Gates Rubber Company, 
Denver, is mimeographed on 814 by 
11 white bond and bound in a three- 
ring binder. 
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QUIET WITH ACOUSTONE 


and Have ALL FIVE Essentials 


of Efficient Acoustical Tile 


Acoustone-treated office of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago 
Architect: Holabird & Root, Chicago 


@ To speed work, reduce errors and promote full 
use of your staff's abilities, hush distracting noise 
with Acoustone*, USG fireproof acoustical tile. 

Quickly applied to new or old ceilings of general 
and private offices, Acoustone requires no further 
decorating. Its travertine-like finish and rich in- 
tegral colors provide a pleasing and harmonious 
decoration all their own. Freshness is maintained 
by simple vacuum cleaning at a fraction of the cost 
of painting. Yet Acoustone may be painted if de- 
sired, without damage to its noise-absorbing ability. 

Even with the five important advantages here 
shown—and maintenance considered —Acoustone 
is actually low in cost, the acoustical tile to use 
for all-around satisfaction. 


THERE’S A USG ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL TO SOLVE 
EVERY SOUND-CONTROL PROBLEM 


USG sound-control service includes absorption 
treatments and materials to clarify hearing and 
reduce noise— also sound-insulation to reduce the 
travel of objectionable noise from room to room. 
USG acoustical engineers are always available to 
assist you in an advisory capacity, without obli- 
gating you in any way. 

S 


SEND FOR FREE AUTHENTIC BOOKLET ON 
SOUND CONTROL 


*Registered Trade-mark 














CHECK THESE 
FIVE ESSENTIALS — 
YOURS WITH ACOUSTONE 


‘= Nee, 
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1. Lasting beauty of 
colors. 2. Incombustibility. 





3. Absorbs noise as a sponge 
absorbs water —then dissipates it. 





4. Lasting efficiency — vacuum 
cleaned at lowcost, also paintable. 





5. High light-reflection cuts cost 
of lighting. 




















Please send your free book, “Quiet”.............00- 
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UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, 300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
in Canada, Canadian Gypsum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario A 


Please send an Acoustical Engineet................ 
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Qtoustone 
Address 








ENGINEERING SALES DIVISION 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


OTHER USG SOUND CONTROL PRODUCTS ARE: PERFATILE... QUIETILE AND SABINITE 
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ESLEECK 
Thin Papers 


When a strong, uniform 
Thin Paper is used in place 
of a heavy, bulky sheet or 





































a cheap, flimsy thin paper, 
there is a tremendous saving 
in Typing, Mailing and 
Filing expense. 


The TOTAL SAVING 
involved by using a high 
grade, rag content Thin 
Paper is far greater than the 
difference in cost between 
it and a heavy, bulky sheet 
t ora cheap, flimsy paper. 
When Typing, Mailing and 
Filing Costs are included, 
the high grade, strong Thin 
Paper is far more econom- 
ical and satisfactory. 


The following are recom- 
mended for Records, Forms, 


Thin Letterheads, Copies, 
Advertising Literature, etc, 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
100% Rag 

EMCO ONION SKIN 
100% Rag 

SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 
25% Rag 


Sond fot JS ( i/n ples : 
E G i F an 4 TURNERS FALLS 
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organization if the rank and file, as 
well as the executives, know that 
anything they do superlatively well 
will receive recognition in substan- 
tial form. Many men who were 
associated with Armour and Com- 
pany in the early days are the 
proud possessors of gold watches 
given them by the founder of that 
great business. Each watch was a 
token of appreciation for some 
noteworthy service rendered the 
company. Who will say how much 
those watches contributed to the 
building up of that spirit of loyalty 
and enthusiasm which made the 
great Armour business possible? 

When it comes to salesmen, the 
importance of maintaining a high 
degree of enthusiasm is, of course, 
obvious. Enthusiasm is the motive 
power which keeps sales wheels 
turning. Without it the best sales- 
men soon deteriorate into order 
takers. No expense, no trouble is 
too great if it will keep your sales- 
men on their toes, and instill within 
them that kind of enthusiasm which 
makes them glad to get up in the 
morning; glad of the opportunity 
to work for you; glad to be a sales- 
man. That sort of organization 
spirit cannot be built by rule. It is 
a plant of slow growth. It means 
providing salesmen with a type of 
leadership that imparts enthusi- 
asm; it means constantly refiring 
men with the will to win. We must 
not forget that in sales work men 
are subjected to conditions which 
tend to destroy enthusiasm. It 
means making a game out of what 
is all too apt to become a monoto- 
nous task. It means patiently, con- 
stantly, everlastingly feeding them 
ideas for getting business, so that 
their powers for creative thinking 
will be stimulated and their inter- 
est in their work magnified. A lack 
of enthusiasm is the answer to 
nearly all the reasons salesmen fail. 
Enthusiasm makes salesmen work 
harder; it minimizes competition ; 
it bridges objections and infects 


This Thing Called Enthusiasm 


the other men in the organization. 

And finally when it comes to the 
leaders of the business, the execu- 
tives and the officers who control its 
operations, enthusiasm is doubly 
important because without it a 
business soon withers. The initia- 
tive upon which a business must 
depend for its growth springs from 
enthusiasm. So do those dynamic 
qualities which for want of a better 
term we call “personal magnetism” 
in a leader. How to sustain the en- 
thusiasm of the leadership of a 
business is one of the real problems 
of management. Usually it has its 
basis in two things: First, the set- 
ting up of a plan of compensation 
which permits a man to participate 
in the profits of his efforts ; and sec- 
ond, long-distance planning which 
will keep the business ahead of com- 
petition and insure steadily ex- 
panding opportunities for profit 
and promotion. There is a story 
told about a man being interviewed 
by an industrialist for a job as 
manager of a large enterprise. “I’m 
not nearly so much interested in the 
salary,” said the man, “as I am in 
knowing the attitude of your com- 
pany toward product research.” 
Rather a good point. 

So,if you want to get to the heart 
of most of the problems which con- 
front your business, check up on 
enthusiasm. Are you providing for 
a steady flow of young blood into 
the business? Are you giving as 
much thought as you should to 
planting the germ of enthusiasm 
and loyalty in those young minds? 
Are your policies such that your 
salesmen, - executives and officers 
are enthusiastic about the company 
and its future? Or is their enthu- 
siasm a matter-of-fact thing worn 
on their sleeves, more out of a sens‘ 
of duty than because of a spon- 
taneous feeling that springs from 
the heart? The answers to these 
questions may determine the suc- 
cess of your management and your 
future business activity. 
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ECAUSE of his success in pull- 

ing borderline credit risks up 
into prompt-pay classifications, 
Edward L. Boneau, until recently 
credit manager of the Brown Shoe 
Company, has been made the new 
sales manager. Mr. Boneau’s atti- 
tude is that there is nothing wrong 
with a poor credit risk that good 
merchandising will not cure. 

Rather than abiding by a certain 
set of fixed rules Mr. Boneau ad- 
justed his credit theories to each 
individual account. Instead of 
“cracking down” on customers who 
exceeded the limits provided by 
their credit, he endeavored to help 
them improve their standing. He 
made a thorough study of their 
merchandising needs. 

“Most failures of independent 
retailers,” says Mr. Boneau, “are 
the result of waste and inefficiency 
in management rather than compe- 
tition. When the independent re- 
tailer learns to do the job as effi- 
ciently as chain stores, his position 
will be secure.” 

As credit manager Mr. Boneau 
was largely responsible for the crea- 
tion of a system of “concentration 
accounts.” Into this category he 
deposited all customers with doubt- 
ful credit, some scheduled for 
eventual elimination because of 
poor credit standing. Although he, 
like many other credit managers, 
was forced to weed out credit para- 
sites, he recognized many whom he 
thought worthy of help. First, he 
would determine to his satisfaction 
the competence and enterprise of 
the merchant under scrutiny and 
obtain all needed figures in connec- 
tion with his business. Then, after 
considering these facts in the light 
of the special conditions pertain- 
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His Credit Policies 
Build Sales 





ing to his store and his community, 
he would send merchandising, ad- 
vertising or accounting experts to 
advise and assist him. It might be 
that this particular retailer needed 
an entire new stock of shoes, but 
had no money to advance. Under 
ordinary circumstances his finan- 
cial condition would not warrant 
further credit by a manufacturer. 
But Mr. Boneau might stock him 
with requirements as set forth by 
the merchandising experts, who ad- 
vised the merchant on styles, price 
ranges, etc. Again, it might be that 
a clearance sale was the obvious so- 


lution. It would be the merchandis- . 


ing adviser’s job to determine when 
such a sale should take place, and 
to supervise it. Perhaps the mer- 
chant needed revised accounting 
methods, or any one of a dozen 
solutions to as many problems. 
Whenever Mr. Boneau found rea- 
son to suppose that the retailer’s 
business could be improved and in- 
creased, experts from the Brown 
Shoe Company were called upon 
to solve the existing problems. This 
plan not only relieved his house of a 
credit burden, it increased sales of 
customers in the concentration 
group as much as 700 per cent. 

Mr. Boneau has been with the 
Brown Shoe Company since 1924. 
As early as 1926 he began working 
with the idea of salvaging waver- 
ing accounts through merchandis- 
ing counsel and encouragement. He 
developed a keen sense of under- 
standing of the merchant in dis- 
tress and was able to instil con- 
fidence in those business men whom 
he regarded as sincere. 

Company records show a sur- 
prising credit story for the depres- 
sion years. Credit reasons dropped 





Edward L. Boneau 


from a peak of 5.3 per cent early in 
1930 to 1.8 per cent by late 1935. 
Beginning in 1932, the average 
“days outstanding” of accounts re- 
ceivable had declined 20 per cent by 
the fall of 1935. After reaching 
their lowest point in 1933, collec- 
tions had improved by 7 per cent in 
1934 and were up another 3 per 
cent by late 1935. 

It is the firm belief of Mr. 
Boneau, credit expert and sales 
manager, that merchandising aids, 
such as Brown Shoe has been giving 
to worthy merchants, will enable 
them to meet the chains point for 
point in efficient management and 
merchandising ideas. While the 
aids to merchants as described here 
have applied only to those in the 
concentration accounts, the Brown 
Shoe Company operates also the 
“Brown Plan,” under which mer- 
chants voluntarily arrange for the 
company to provide them with cer- 
tain merchandising services. 
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Examine the few letters that I 
have been able to crowd into this 
article, and you will find that first 
and above all they do ring true. 
Notice particularly the one to the 
salesman who had boasted about 
winning an argument with his 
dealer. The writer of that letter, 
western sales manager for the Del- 
tox Rug Company, does not go 
around the bush in telling the sales- 
man that he must apologize, but he 
first takes time to tell him why. The 
same is true in the letter to the 
salesman who had neglected to call 
on a good prospect. In both of 
these letters, the writer goes 


straight to the point. There is no 
hemming or hawing, and yet in 
either case the salesman could not 
possibly be offended. 

Enough of the daily run of let- 
ters to salesmen! They can be made 






die for dear old Yale." 







behind. 





thinking. 
for bigger orders. 


Letters That Solesmen Like 


Straight-from-the-Shoulder New Year Letter 


At this time of the year, I suppose you are expect-— 
ing a "push ‘em up, Tony" letter from me. 
a salesman myself for twenty years — before they parked 
me against my will in this office chair -— I also know 
that the usual New Year message is a combination of 
glorified hooey, garnished with the spirit of "do or 


But if you can find anything in this letter that 
isn't as plain as the mole on your Uncle Ned's nose, 
then call my hand, and the pot is yours. 


A fellow doesn't need to ask a fortune teller to 
know that all the signs point to a BIG YEAR. 
plentiful, and a lot of smokestacks are polluting the 
atmosphere twenty-four hours a day — and that would 
include ours, except that we burn oil. 


But if you think a BIG YEAR means any less fight on 
our part, you are sadly mistaken. 
WINS a race because the track is fast. 
ahead of competition just the same as when it is slow. 


We took a terrific pounding the last six years, but 
the damage was mostly to our own thinking. 
defense—minded, accustomed to small orders. 
the principles of the smashing attack. 


Not everybody will profit by the coming BIG YEAR. 
The man who is habit bound to little thoughts will lag 


So start the New Year with a revolution in your 
Forget the "hang-on" days. 
Think BIG. 


The first working day of 1937 falls on Saturday. 
Why not make it truly THE START OF A BIG YEAR? 


a real stimulant to more orders, 
read with interest and apprecia- 
tion, or they can be made merely 
a daily bore in the salesman’s life. 
But beyond these direct letters to 
the salesman, there are those others 
which can be written for him—you 
might call them supplementary 
sales helps. It would be better, per- 
haps, if some of the time expended 
in writing the former were diverted 
to the latter. Certainly, they help 
to break down customer resistance 
and make it possible for the sales- 
man to get more business. For ex- 
ample: 

1. Letters—sometimes a series 
of them—telling the prospect that 
the salesman is going to call. Often 
the names of these prospects can be 
sent in by the salesman or they 
may be taken from inquiries re- 
ceived from promotional material. 





Having been 













Money is 








A sprinter never 
He has to keep 






We became 
We forgot 









Go over the top 
Work BIG. 
















2. Letters thanking prospects 
for interviews granted to the sales- 
man—even when no orders were ob- 
tained. Here again, teamwork is re- 
quired. The salesman who wants to 
“turn on the heat” with some big- 
shot customer sends in his name so 
that the “thank you” letter can be 
written. 

3. Letters thanking customers 
for orders and assuring them of 
the very best service. They are, 
of course, most important for new 
customers and should never be 
overlooked. 

4. Letters asking the buyers how 
they liked the goods bought— 
whether or not there is any special 
service that can still be rendered. 
Often they lead to repeat orders. 

5. Letters to “hold out” pros- 
pects on whom the salesman has 
repeatedly called without getting 
satisfactory interviews. They come 
out in the open and frankly ask, 
“Is there any reason why our sales- 
man gets none of your business?” 

6. Letters to the “lost sheep,” 
asking why they stopped buying. 
They frequently unearth mistakes 
or discourtesies in former deals 
which can be adjusted so that the 
former customer becomes friendly 
again. 

7. Letters for special occasions 
—to build good-will toward both 
salesman and company. These in- 
clude New Year and Christmas let- 
ters, messages of condolence and 
congratulation, and many other 
chances to win that favor which 
leads to orders. 

To sum it all up, there’s a fel- 
low ready every hour of the day to 
help your salesmen, and his name 
is Uncle Sam. He is the logical link 
between your business, the sales- 
man, the prospect, and the cus- 
tomer. Use him with discretion, and 
he will become a powerful aid in 
your sales program. But don’t ask 
Uncle Sam to carry letters written 
simply because “this is the day ! 
should write to the salesmen.” 
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EVER before has the business 
Nf of the nation been faced with 

‘so many requirements for re- 
ports, special data and detailed in- 
formation. 

Today there would virtually be as 
many persons engaged in keeping 
records, formulating reports and 
analyzing transactions as there are 
in the productive end of business 
were it not for the endless progress 
of a foremost world industry direct- 
ing its resources toward keeping 
efficiency ahead of confusion, profit 
ahead of chaos. 

This industry, comprised of the pro- 
ducers of business machines, meth- 


ods and equipment, has much to 


A MESSAGE TO 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN 





offer the American business man 
responsible for maintaining maxi- 
mum efficiency and economy in 
business administration in the way 
of modern tools, modern methods. 

At the National Business Show in- 
terested executives and associates 
will be given the unequalled oppor- 
tunity to gain first-hand knowledge, 
to see on display and have demon- 
strated the products of the leading 
concerns of this enlightened indus- 
trial group. ° 

The results of afew hours spent at 
this comprehensive Exposition of 
progress itself can be compared 
with no other investment, cannot 


be surpassed for potential profit. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW 


America’s Efficiency Exposition 


COMMERCE HALL, NEW YORK 
OCTOBER 18 to 23, 1937 
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"AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 





A clearing place for business and office management ideas, methods, short cuts and time- and 


money-saving plans. Readers are invited to contribute descriptions of ideas which have been 
used and found helpful. For all items published we will pay $5.00 





1. These Plans Help Solve 
Vacation Problems 


This is the time of the year when em- 
ployers become concerned over the prob- 
lem of vacations. Perhaps the vacation 
policy now in force doesn’t seem to re- 
ward workers in proportion to their 
length of service or diligence on the job. 
Perhaps the economic restrictions neces- 
sary during the depression have not been 
relaxed. Although probably it is too late 
to change this year’s vacation policy, this 
is a good time to consider it carefully so 
that desirable changes may be made before 
next year. ~ 

Almost every company has a different 
vacation policy and there seems to be a 
wide divergence between many of them 
in length of vacation allowed, vacation 
pay, and the relation between the vacation 
and other absences throughout the year. 
But among the employee-vacation plans 
reported to this department this summer, 
here are a few: 

1. One week, no more or less, to all em- 
ployees, irrespective of the length of serv- 
ice or absences throughout the year for 
illness or other causes. 

2. Two weeks, with pay for one week. 
Only one-year employees are eligible; no 
vacation at all for those of less service. 

8. One week with pay for employees of 
the company for one year or less. Two 
weeks with pay for those who have served 
beyond one year. 

4. A sliding scale of vacations, affected 
by the rank of the employee as well as 
his length of service. Executives are al- 
lowed two months; department heads get 
three weeks; others get a maximum of 
two weeks. All vacations with pay. 

5. A day and one-half vacation time is 
credited to the worker for each month of 
service. Time off for sickness and other 
causes for which the employee is respon- 
sible is charged against the accrued vaca- 
tion time. According to this plan a work- 
er could accumulate eighteen vacation 
days in twelve months of service, but lose 
them all if he were absent that many days 
in the same year. 
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6. One week with pay for one year’s 
service; two weeks with pay for two years 
of service; three weeks with pay for 
those with fifteen years of service or more. 

7. Two weeks with pay to those who 
have been employed a year or more. An 
extra week is given to those who have 
worked ten years and two extra weeks to 
those in the fifteen-year group. 

8. Vacation time is accumulated at the 
rate of one-half day for each month, or 
one full day for each month. Under this 
plan—variations of which are used by 
many companies—the newer employee 
might earn only two or three days of 
vacation, but at least he gets his share. 
Absences due to illnesses or other causes 
do not interfere with this plan. 

9. One-half day of “service” time is 
granted for each month worked, and an 
additional half day of “bonus” time is 
given for each perfect month of attend- 
ance. This plan rewards the punctual 
worker and the one with no absences. 

There are numerous other plans, al- 
though most are variations on those listed 
here. Some companies deduct pay for all 
absences other than vacations. Others give 
half-pay for excused absences. Those who 
pay employees by the month, or twice a 
month, rarely penalize a worker for ab- 
sences. One company allows ten days off 
with pay for a death in the family. The 
same concern also allows all women em- 
ployees one day off each month with pay. 
However, if this day is not taken, it can- 
not be accumulated or added to the va- 
cation time. 

It is noticeable, too, that more and more 
concerns are spreading their vacations 
throughout the year, rather than crowd- 
ing them all into the two months of July 
and August. In many companies this plan 
makes it possible for business to be con- 
ducted much more smoothly throughout 
all the year. At least one concern allows 
employees 50 per cent more vacation time 
if they take it in the slack months of 
December, January and February, in- 
stead of in the summer. Ordinarily em- 
ployees are perfectly willing to take vaca- 
tions in the spring, autumn or winter oc- 





casionally, for these seasons offer vaca- 
tion possibilities not found in the summer. 


2. Digest Pertinent Printed 
Matter for Executives 


The popular digest form of presenting 
published material for hasty consumption 
by busy readers has been adopted by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany to make certain that all executives 
know of references to the telephone made 
in periodicals, 

Certain employees are assigned to read 
all magazines, especially those having to 
do with business in any way. Wherever 
mention is made of the telephone, either 
in descriptive or narrative matter, or in 
illustrations, the item or article is digested 
and the pictures described. The name of 
the publication in which the material was 
found is listed together with the issue and 
page number. Mimeographed copies of 
these digests are distributed to all execu- 
tives of the company who are thus kept 
informed of the quantity of comments 
made concerning the telephone, as well as 
the character of the comments. Executives 
particularly interested in the items, as 
digested, may seek the copy of the maga- 
zine mentioned and see the original ma- 
terial for themselves. 

While this idea is not exactly origina! 
with the telephone company, since a num- 
ber of concerns use this plan or a varia- 
tion of it, it seems worth mention her 
since many executives may find it an 
answer to a long-felt need. A librarian, 
a private secretary, or a couple of secre 
taries to executives, the number of course 
depending on the exigencies of other 
duties, can be assigned this job of 
thoroughly combing business periodicals 
for mention made of anything pertaining 
to the company’s business. If the company 
is a small one, the digest of these article 
can be typed and carbon copies made or 
copies run off on a duplicating machine 
A large company would probably need 
enough copies to make it worth while to 
have them mimeographed. 
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An opportunity to try 


Robotyper 


in your own office at 


small cost 





To give more executives the opportun- 
ity to learn how Robotyper fits into 
their business, the Robotyper Rental 
Plan has been developed. This plan en- 
ables you to rent a Robotyper for use 
in your own office. Robotyper produces 
hundreds of copies of the same letter— 
individually typed—personalized at any 
point—three times as fast as your best 
secretary. Decide now to give Robo- 
typer a trial through the new Rental 
Plan. Write for particulars. 


AUTOMATIC BUSINESS MACHINES, INC. 
3006 Koppers Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


otyper 
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MORE BUSINESS 
FROM SALESMEN 


A new Dartnell manual that sum- 
marizes, interestingly and concisely, 
the experience and methods of suc- 
cessful managers of _ salesmen. 
Shows the steps in a sound manage- 
ment policy that avoid pitfalls and 
mistakes. 
TYPICAL SUBJECTS COVERED 


Qualifications of a Good Manager 
What Makes a Man Work Harder? 
Picking Men Who Will Make Good 
Working with a Man in the Field 
Getting the Calls Made 

When a Salesman Hits a Slump 
Reaching Out for New Prospects 


200 pages—$1.50 on approval 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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3. Junior Boards of Directors 


Train Future Managers 


To develop greater administrative re- 
sponsibility among the younger men in 
his organization, Charles P. McCormick, 
upon assuming the presidency of Mc- 
Cormick and Company, Baltimore, last 
year formed a junior board of directors. 
This board was composed of young men 
of promise, many of whom were assist- 
ants to older men. Its members assumed 
many of the duties which for some time 
had been piling up on the regular board 
of directors. They had authority to recom- 
mend anything for the good of the busi- 
ness which had their unanimous approval. 
They named their own chairman and were 
self-managed. 

According to a recent report from Mc- 
Cormick and Company, results have been 
surprisingly successful and fourteen busi- 
ness organizations in England, fourteen 
in Canada, and fifty-seven in the United 
States are known to have adopted the 
plan. 

“One of the things that has been wrong 
for industry for a long while,” reads the 
McCormick house organ, Bee Lines, “is 
that the younger men never were given a 
chance to see the ‘inside workings’ and 
to assume their share of the varied re- 
sponsibilities borne by those at the helm. 
That, praise be, is being changed. The 
world ‘do move’ and business moves along 
with it. So long as the younger men have 
ideas that are practical and judgment 
that is sound, they should be listened to 
—nay, their cooperation and energies 
should be eagerly sought. Junior execu- 
tives have come into their own! It’s com- 
mon sense to use all your talents—not 
bury them.” 


4. Classifying Credit Users 
By Pay-Potentiality 

The Retail Service Bureau, Seattle, has 
a unique plan which automatically classi- 
fies credit users according to pay-poten- 
tiality, as a guide to future credit ratings. 
At the same time it steps up the payment 
tempo. 

At statement time the patron receives 
a statement with a $1.00 “statement fee” 
added into the amount due column. Every 
active account carries this credit service 
charge BUT it is refunded in full on all 
accounts paid within ten days after state- 
ment issuance, regardless of how small 
the bill is in total. Further, on accounts 
in excess of $50, the customer may de- 
duct a 2 per cent discount on the entire 
amount due. 

To make this system the more signi- 
ficant to customers, it has been given a 
name which is self-explanatory. “Share 
the Savings Discount,” is the apt title 
which has been selected. 

The setting of the statement fee at $1.00 
was strategic. It is large enough to make 
its cancellation, via prompt payment, 
worth while. A man who passes up the 
cancellation of this fee and the “Share the 
Savings” discount is a man who is finan- 
cially unable to meet his bills. This plan 
quickly weeded out the slow-pays, the 
poor risks. 


Oe NGHETBRO inci 


Philgas 





“PAY THEIR OWN WAY” 


“Field men get more attention, fewer 
interruptions, make better demonstra- 
tions, close twice as many dealers”... 
writes a leading washing machine manu- 
facturer after a few months’ experience 
with a Scne.sro fleet. 
Only makers of Commercial coaches ex- 
clusively, SCHELBRO Sales Engineers have 
improved the Selling Methods of hun- 
dreds of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers in over 40 lines of industry. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND QUOTATIONS 


SCHELM BROTHERS, Inc., Peoria, Illinois 


Interior view of PHILGAS Coach shown below 
(Phillips Petroleum Co.) 




















RELEASE 
WORKING CAPITAL 


Tied up in Inventory 


The current assets represented in inven- 
tories of raw materials or finished prod- 
ucts are immediately available through 
Warehouse Receipts used as collateral at 
low cost. 

Without moving the goods or interfering 
with ordinary conduct of business, 
“Terminal” will establish a Public 
Warehouse right on your own premises— 
economically. 


This 
32-Page 
Manual 
Free to 
Executives 





NAME TITLE.....s08 
FIRM 
STREET 


* TERMINAL * 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


268 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo 






































COST-CUTTING METHODS 


FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 





New Duplicator Delivers 
Work in Eight Colors 


A HAND-OPERATED, rotary-type du- 
plicating machine which will deliver up 
to 150 bright copies from one original, 
according to its manufacturers, has just 
been put on the market by Ditto, Inc. 
These copies may be made on sheets of 
any size up to 81% by 14 inches and are 
delivered perfectly flat and without curl- 
ing. The new machine is called the Ditto 
R-4 Rotary and is claimed to be the fast- 
est and simplest machine of its kind made. 





Copies can be reproduced in as many 
as eight different colors at one time from 
typewritten copy, from charts or draw- 
ings done in ink or pencil, or from a com- 
bination of all three. The operation is ex- 
ceedingly simple and can be learned in a 
few moments, and the cost of operation 
is said to be less than five cents a hundred 
copies. 


Wood and Fibre Board Cuts 
Paneling Costs 


AN executive seeking new beauty for his 
private office, for a foyer or waiting room, 
can transform these rooms almost over- 
night into a natural wood paneled in- 
terior. This can be accomplished at a 
low cost, too, through the use of a new, 
decorative panel which has been placed 
on the market by the Algoma Plywood 
and Veneer Company. The trade name of 
the paneling is Carstenite. 

This Carstenite has a surface of real 
wood bonded to fibre board with a water- 
proof synthetic resin. The manufacturers 
claim that Carstenite is nonwarping and 
nonsplitting and is unaffected by damp- 
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ness. They report that it can be worked 
in all the ways that ordinary wood can 
be worked and in addition is more pliable 
and responds more readily under suitable 
treatment to form curved surfaces. Car- 
stenite is furnished in twenty-one dif- 
ferent cabinet veneers. It is available in 
widths of 4 feet and lengths of 4, 6, 8 and 
12 feet. 


Twelve Station Phone System 
Dials Automatically 


“THINK of a number,” ran the old gag, 
“double it; add eleven.” Wise was the vic- 
tim who understood how the perpetrator 
of the brain-twister ultimately discovered 
the number being “thought.” Now comes 
a telephone which calls numbers after the 
subscriber has done little more than “think 
of the number.” 

Recently announced by the Automatic 
Electric Company, this telephone is 
equipped with a special dialing device 
called the “Autodial.” At the time of in- 
stallation, the Autodial is arranged to 
provide a selection of twelve telephone 
numbers, any one of which may be trans- 
mitted merely by setting the pointer. of 
the dial opposite the desired name and 
depressing the lever. The subscriber, of 
course, chooses his own twelve numbers, 








selecting numbers to be called in case 
of an emergency, or numbers called fre- 
quently. 

As the lever is pressed, the machine 
automatically transmits the digits of the 
proper number. The Autodial does not re- 
place the dial, which is still required for 
calls to stations not provided on the spe- 
cial mechanism. The Autodial, according 
to the company introducing it, does not 
affect dial operation. 

The 12-station Autodial is a complete 
telephone. A 52-station model, which may 
be used with an existing telephone or at- 
tached to a private exchange switch- 
board, also is available. 











The charm and dignity of this office is largely due to walls paneled with Carstenite, a 
nonwarping and nonsplitting material made of fibre board with a genuine wood surface 
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Rounded corners, full hand-grip drawer pulls, bronze leg cups and a binding which holds 
and protects the special linoleum top characterize the new line of Yawman and Erbe desks 


New Four-Leg Desk Cuts 
Cleaning Costs 


AN ESPECIALLY designed desk for 
every member of the business family is 
available in a new line of steel suspen- 
sion desks. Featuring a 4-leg construc- 
tion, these new desks are said to provide 
greater working comfort due to addi- 
tional knee space and foot freedom. This 
type of construction is also believed to 
make the cleaning of floors around desks 
easier and more efficient. 

Made by the Yawman and Erbe Manu- 
facturing Company, these new desks all 
have rounded corners, full hand-grip 
drawer pulls, bronze leg cups and a 
binding which holds and protects the 
special linoleum. In addition to these 
new characteristics, these desks all have 
the special reinforcements which con- 
tribute to the unusual strength and ri- 
gidity which are part of all Yawman and 
Erbe desks. Executive, secretarial, type- 
writer, stenographic, calculating, billing, 
salesman and corporation types of desks 
are included in this new line. 


No More Dog-Eared Sheets 
In Loose-Leaf Binders 


TO PREVENT important sheets in bind- 
ers or memo books from becoming soiled, 
torn or otherwise damaged, loose-leaf 
sheet protectors made of cellophane have 
been introduced by the Cel-U-Dex Corpo- 
ration. The price list or other important 
paper is simply slipped inside the pro- 
tector which is made like a folder save 
that seven holes are punched at the open 
end. These holes make the protector 
adaptable to three-, five-, or seven-ring 
binders. Once the paper with its cover 
has been fastened in the binder, it can 
remain until a new price list or other 
change of information is to be inserted 
in its place. 

For, of course, the figures and informa- 
tion can be seen and read as easily 
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through the cellophane protector as with- 
out it. In fact, the Cel-U-Dex Corpora- 
tion claims that the protector increases 
the readability of the sheet’s contents and 
enhances the color values of all presen- 
tations. It is said that the covers will not 
shrink or stretch, that age will not cause 
them to dry out, and that they are non- 
inflammable. 


New Typesetter Improves 
Office Printing 


ECONOTYPE, INC., announces produc- 
tion of a machine which sets precast in- 
dependent pieces of type at typewriter 
speed. The machine will set print type 
as well as typewriter type, and justifies 
both at the left- and right-hand margins. 
A sales organization is now being per- 
fected to market the machine which is just 
being introduced and which was on dis- 
play for the first time at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, July 19, 20 and 21. 





SUPER-STRONG, DOUBLE-ROLLED 
FIBRE TOP 


Vul-Cot meets business needs. Light enough 
to be handled easily. Solid sides and bot- 
tom. NO SOFT FIBRE to bend out of shape. 
No metal top to dent, rust or lose its finish. 
Constructed throughout of Na- 
tional H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre 
with a super-strong, double- 
rolled, fibre top. Vul-Cot in a 
variety of sizes and 
shapes. In colors to 
match office furnish- 
ings. 








At Stationers 
and Office 
Furniture Stores 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 





SHOWS 
THE WAY 


with 


EDIPHONE 
VOICE WRITING 


For details of the "You- 
Pay-Nothing" Plan, tele- 
phone The Ediphone, Your 
City, or address Desk A— 


Q€dinm.., 


INCORPORATED 


WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A. 




















MH 


Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 


Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
the Finest of Food and Rates 
Starting at $2.75 Single. 


In CLEVELAND it's 

e THE HOLLENDEN 
Richard F. Marsh, Mer. 

In COLUMBUS it’s 

« THE NEIL HOUSE 
om. A. Sabrey, Mgr. 

In AKRON it's 

e THE MAYFLOWER 
B. R. Brenan, Mgr. 


In TOLEDO it's 
e THE NEW SECOR 


J. J. Fitzpatrick, Mgr. 


For Your Winter Vacation:— 


In MIAMI BEACH it's 
e THE FLEETWOOD 














SHORTAGE OF 
SALESMEN 


Vital Need — 
Better Sales Cases 


KNICKERBOCKER ‘“Mape-Ricut” 





Get Latest Ideas 
35 Successful Years 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 
2327 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 














COMPARE OUR PRICES on 
LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS 
—and compare the quality of our work. Then 
you'll know why we are nationally known as 
producers of Lithographed Letterheads and Ad- 
vertising Material at LOW COST. Write today 
for our newest price-list and sample portfolio. 

UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 
4309 Diversey Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone: Spaulding 7000 








WHERE TO BUY IT 


Turn now to this live department on 
pages 60-61. If you need anything 
not advertised in this issue, write 


and ask us where to get it. 
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(American Rolling Mill Photo) 





New $100,000 terminal at Louisville, Kentucky, for Greyhound Bus Line 


THE BUSINESS 
TRAVELER 








How Much and Whom 
To Tip at Sea 


WHOM to tip among the many who serve 
passengers aboard ship on an ocean voy- 
age, and how much and how often, is a 
problem which faces those making their 
first crossing or taking their first cruise. 

We consulted several travel agencies on 
this subject and came away with almost 
identical advice from each, so here is 
dope which should be pretty safe to fol- 
low: 

Approximately 10 per cent of the cost 
of the passage fare should be divided 


among the attendants on _ shipboard 
roughly as follows: 
Dining room steward . 30 per cent 
Room steward . . 80 per cent 
Deck steward . 10 per cent 
Bath steward 5 per cent 
“Boots” . 5 per cent 


The balance of 20 per cent is divided 
among librarian, physical culture instruc- 
tor, lounge steward, elevator boys, bell 
boys and anyone else who has been par- 
ticularly helpful. If the passenger spends 
a great proportion of his time in the 
lounge, playing bridge or enjoying other 
amusements, the lounge steward should 
receive the lion’s share of this sum. If the 
library or the gymnasium is sought most 
frequently for recreation, then the li- 
brarian or physical culture instructor 
would benefit instead of the lounge 
steward. “Boots” is the name universally 





given to the bootblack on shipboard who 
every night cleans the passengers’ shoes. 

This outline of shipboard tipping might 
be classified as the minimum of fair tip- 
ping. But the agents assured us the 
stewards will not be disappointed if they 
receive tips in the proportion suggested. 
However, many persons tip more gener- 
ously, especially when special service has 
been given, as attention due. to severe 
eases of seasickness, meals served in 
rooms, etc. 

On a short trip, such as an Atlantic 
crossing, all tips are paid in lump sum at 
the end of the voyage. On longer cruises, 
such as those to California, the Mediter- 
ranean, or around the world, it is cus- 
tomary to pay out tips either every two 
weeks or every month. However, at the 
end of the cruise, the total amount of 
tips paid need not amount to more than 
10 per cent of the cost of the steamship 
ticket. 


Can You Sleep Aboard 
The Streamliners? 


THE editors of this department have 
heard from many sources that some of 
the streamline trains go so fast that pas- 
sengers can neither eat, read, nor sleep in 
comfort. Perhaps many readers have 
heard similar reports. 

We recently returned from Denver to 
Chicago on the Burlington Zephyr, and 
are happy to rise up in meeting to declare, 
affirm and assert: The ride was the most 
pleasant in more than twenty years of 
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travel. The Zephyr does not wiggle, jiggle, 
vibrate, rattle, side-sway or roll. The road- 
bed is excellent and we enjoyed reading, 
eating, drinking and sleeping aboard the 
train. Having ridden, at one time or an- 
other, almost every major crack old-time 
train in America, we believe we are quali- 
fied to say that the malicious reports 
about these trains are false. There is as 
much difference between them and the old 
trains, as between the old trains and a 
donkey cart. And in case anyone wants 
to know who wrote this, the name is 
GENE WHITMORE, 


See Europe After Labor Day 
To Avoid Crowds 


THE tenth annual post-Labor Day tours 
to Europe sponsored by the United States 
lines will sail on the S. S. Manhattan from 
New York, September 8. Five separate 
tours are available to vacationists sailing 
on the Manhattan. Each is arranged for 
23 days. One tour visits England, Hol- 
land, Belgium and France; another takes 
its party to Ireland, Scotland and Lon- 
don; the third goes to Ireland, England 
ind France; the fourth to France and 
Switzerland and the fifth to London only. 
Frederick J. Reuter, assistant district 
passenger manager of the steamship com- 
pany’s Boston office, will accompany 
passengers on the Manhattan in order to 
be available for advice and assistance con- 
cerning travel details. 


Another Union Pacific Chicago- 
to-Coast Streamliner 


THE latest addition to the fleet of mod- 
ern, streamline trains, operating between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast, is Union 
Pacifie’s Forty Niner which went into 
service July 8. The Forty Niner makes 
five round trips each month between Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. Its departure 
dates alternate with those of the City of 
San Francisco. The Forty Niner is an 
eight-car all-Pullman train, including a 
bedroom car containing sixteen rooms, 
seven of which are “upstairs,” reached 
by three steps. Tables in the diner are 
round, which is believed to give diners 
more room to move about. A lounge at the 
end of the diner, separated from the rest 
of the car by glass, provides a pleasant 
place to relax before or after dining. 


How to Cut the Cost of 
Air Travel 


EIGHTEEN of the nation’s leading air- 
lines have arranged whereby business 
houses whose members travel frequently 
by air may obtain a 15 per cent discount 
on excess baggage charges and published 
one-way fares. The company makes a de- 
posit with American Airlines. This estab- 
lishes a travel fund on which the holder of 
an Air Travel Card may draw. The com- 
pany is then billed at agreed intervals for 
transportation used, less 15 per cent, 
which will keep the travel fund up to its 
criginal amount. Although the life of this 
plan has no fixed time limit, it may be 
canceled upon eight days’ written notice. 
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4! SLEEP 4, & 
4 Dau faire 2 eas 







Each room with guest-con- oiel 
trolled air conditioning — 


private bath, radio and other > 
refinements. Three air- 
conditioned restaurants. 

RATES 


50G of all rooms,$3.50 orless, 
single; $5.00 or less, double. 8th & St. Charles 
“Downtown At Your Doorstep” ST. LOUIS 


HOTEL LENNOX...ONLY ONE BLOCK OVER...SAME MANAGEMENT 
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COOL AND 
COMFORTABLE 


Air-cooled guest rooms,dining rooms,lobbies, 
meeting rooms, ballrooms, coffee shop and 
barber shop will assure you complete com- 
fort during your summer visit to Chicago. 


The Stevens Hotel offers the greatest amount 
of air-cooled area of all of the hotels in 
Chicago. Enjoy this crowning touch to the sur- 
passing comfort always found at the Stevens. 





C 











OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 
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Where To Buy a9); 








Photo Copying Machine 


Chairs—Posture 





EXACT PHOTO COPIES 








The Rectigraph Machine photo copies eractly any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 
your specific business. Write for details. 


THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
203 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Filing Systems 








MODERNIZE your card filing 


systems and business data with 


FINDEX 


A filing system that automatically, mechani- 
cally and quickly classifies, analyzes, selects, 
sorts all kinds of business facts and records. 
It almost thinks, and never makes a mistake. 
Used for sales, collection, personnel, cus- 
tomer, membership, patents, research, sta- 
tistical and other records. 
WRITE today and find out how Findex 
will save time and money for you 


FINDEX SYSTEMS INC. 
244 E. Erie St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Sound Equipment 








MOTION PICTURE 
SOUND EQUIPMENT 
35 and 16mm. Projectors and Cameras 


HERMAN A. DEVRY, INC. 


1111 Armitage Ave. CHICAGO 














Sales Promotion 





1! WRITE advertisements, letters, 
booklets, broadsides powerfully worded 
to bring inquiries and orders for mer- 
chandise, real estate, securities, ser- 
vices; 25 years’ experience serving clients 
throughout America; submit your sales 
problem for free analysis and suggestions. 
ERNEST F. GARDNER, 
3706-B Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
















Index Tabs 





VECO Flex-Ribbed INDEX TABS 





The VEIT Co., 1947 E. Kirby, DETROIT 
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Here are a few out- 
standing features of 
Sturgis Posture 
Chairs: 
@ Easy Quick Ad- 
justments (without 
tools or keys). 
@ Positive Perma- 
nent Adjustments. 
@ No Metal around 
seat to catch cloth- 
x ing. 

x @ Resilient, Com- 
fortable Rubberized Seats. 
@ Wide Range of Styles. 
@ Attractive Prices. 

So_p By OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Write for Free Catalog Today 


Sturgis Posture Chair Co. 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 








No. 895 


PRICED 


RIGHT! 





Industrial Locations 














AVAILABLE for | | 
NEW INDUSTRIES 
in Wheeling, W. Va. 


| 
@ Fair, honest, hard working labor. 
@ Cheap fuel and power. | 
@ Rail, river, truck transportation. 
@ Diversified raw materials. 
@ Reasonable taxes. 
@ Funds for industrial buildings. 





Wheeling is an appreciative and 
progressive community. It offers 
many advantages besides those 
mentioned above. Manufacturers 
interested in locating main or 
branch plants should make full in- 
vestigation. Write for the facts. 


OHIO VALLEY INDUSTRIAL CORP. 


WHEELING WEST VIRGINIA 











Advertising Pencils 











INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS 
with 
ADVERTISING PENCILS 


Your prospects and customers will use 
and appreciate lead pencils with your 
name or adv. IMPRINTED thereon. 
Builds good will and increases 
business. Proved by thousands of 
satisfied users. 
A very inexpensive, yet effective form 
of advertising. Only $2.90 a gross in- 
eluding your own firm IMPRINT. 
Order some today—write NOW. 


IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY 
118 Bay 32 Street, Brooklyn, New York 









BUSINESS 
TIPS 





Book Simplifies Color 
Printing Puzzle 


BUSINESS men with something to ad- 
vertise, display or illustrate have become 
more and more conscious of color photog- 
raphy as a means of dramatizing their 
product. Some have achieved remarkable 
success with this medium. Others look on 
enviously, for their own efforts have been 
almost tragic. Their complaints have 
elicited responses having to do with fil- 
ters, three-color plates, one-color plates, 
dyes, inks, presses and paper stocks which 
have left the average nontechnical man 
even more bewildered. Now comes a 
handsome booklet, Jf You Have a Prod- 
uct to Sell, published for the Manz Cor- 
poration for the purpose of acquainting 
advertisers with the basic principles of 
color photography. It answers as clearly 
and simply as possible the many questions 
which come to the layman’s mind such as: 
How are color “shots” made? What are 
the various processes? When is one used 
in preference to another, and why? How 
are the best results obtained? 


Report Outlines Functions 
of Traffic Manager 


TWENTY-FOUR companies in a broad 
selection of industries cooperated with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in 
preparing a booklet, Functions of the 
Traffic Manager. The report shows just 
what these companies are doing to assure 
efficient and economical transportation of 
the things they make and the materials 
they purchase. It should be of inestimable 
value to anyone undertaking the job of 
traffic manager—otherwise defined as the 
purchaser of transportation. 


New Material for Office 
Partitions 


AN ANSWER to the need for movable 
partitions for office space which yet have 
the privacy, solidity and fireproof quali- 
ties of permanent walls is found in a 
booklet issued by Johns-Manville called 
Transite Walls. Made of an asbestos-ce- 
ment product, these Transite walls, ac- 
cording to the booklet, come in small, con- 
veniently handled units. It is claimed 
that they not only provide a structure as 
enduring as the building itself but per- 
mit all the flexibility of movable parti- 
tions with 100 per cent salvageabilit) 
Business men confronted by the prob- 
lem of partitions for offices, and particular 
office building landlords whose new ten- 
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ants always require a new arrangement 
of the space leased, can learn about the 
ways in which Transite walls may be used 
by reading this liberally illustrated book- 
let. 


Sound Pictures Supplement 
Salesman Selling 


MOTION pictures as the new salesman’s 
tool are described in a booklet, Show- 
manship—Today’s Formula for Selling, 
put out by Bell and Howell Company. 
The booklet explains how sound-on-film 
motion pictures, prepared by the manu- 
facturer himself and containing his story 
100 per cent, can tell and retell the sales 
story with its full original force to manu- 
facturers’ salesmen, jobbers, dealers, re- 
tail clerks and prospects. 


Simplified Cable Code for 
Bank’s Customers 


A THREE-LETTER cable code, which 
it is claimed can save 50 per cent of 
usual cable costs, has been developed by 
the foreign department of the American 
Trust Company, San Francisco. It is de- 
scribed in a booklet called, Three Letter 
Cable Code. The code is available to all 
customers of the bank and is a particular 
economy for those who have frequent oc- 
casion to transmit letters of credit, trans- 
fer funds by cable, make overseas collec- 
tions or handle foreign accounts. 


Charts Completely Analyze 
Chicago Markets 


BUYERS of outdoor advertising will be 
interested in a giant folder, replete with 
maps and charts of the city of Chicago 
and its various neighborhoods and busi- 
ness districts, issued by General Outdoor 
Advertising Company. The charts provide 
a breakdown of Chicago’s markets by 
population, nationality and buying power. 
This market analysis folder is titled, 
Chicago ... The Great Central Market. 


How Finance Companies 
Serve Industrial Field 


SUBSCRIBERS who may not be fully 
aware of the widespread activities of 
finance companies, may be interested in a 
small, illustrated folder recently produced 
by Commercial Investment Trust, Inc., 
which describes a number of the great 
variety of industrial equipment now 
financed by C.1.T. 


Recommends Control of 
Office Costs 


THAT England is rapidly catching up 
with the United States in the realms of 
efficient office equipment is indicated by a 
booklet published by Shannon, Limited, 
called Lost Motion. All twenty-eight 
pages of this liberally illustrated book em- 
phasize the importance of planning and 
equipping offices with the same consider- 
ation usually given to factories. 
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Index Tabs 












Laacoace will allow the de- 

* /\queo duction of travel- 
We a4 ing expenses on 
a ~ Income and Pay- 
roll tax returns 
only upon presen- 


tation of definite, 
itemized records. 


BEACH’S 
“Common Sense” 


EXPENSE 
BOOKS 


are best for 
keeping such rec- 
ords. 


Get them from your stationer or write 
us for sample and prices 


BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 


7338 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 














Voucher and Ticket Files 


File This 


Better Way 


Checks—Drafts— 
Sales or Charge 
Tickets—Deposit 
Tickets—Bill Stubs 


Here is a device that 
stops waste of rubber 
bands — string — tape 
straps — saves time in 
filing every sort of paper 
slips in sheaves or pack- 








STYLE B-— Preferred 


where packages are te 
long, narrow or particu- ages. Protects — gives 
larly thick ready reference. 


Hunt’s “ALRITE” Voucher 
and Ticket File 
(Patent Pending) 


Holds paper firmly and conveniently in well ar- 
ranged bundles—no knots to tie—nothing to 
break or work loose—neat and compact. Our 
automatic machinery makes their price sur- 
prisingly low. Largely used for tying packages 
before placing in various styles of filing boxes. 
Ask for samples printed and plain. 


Cc. E. HUNT & CO., 1805 Holden Ct., Chicago 
Est. 1911 We deliver free 





Social Security Systems 









9 


pity 
ENVELOPES 


REDUCE SOCIAL SECURITY PAY ROLL 

DETAILS; permit statement of deduc- 

tions; form permanent record for em- 

ployees. Provide privacy. Free Samples. 
ENVELOPE 

Boston 


General COMPANY 

















RAND MAK-UR-OWN 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


=] CLIP TABS TO 

ee ANY SIZE— 

| Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 





CLASSIFY AS 


REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 





Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
840 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Steel Signals 












Make your files talk. Signal im- 
portant facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying and in- 
dexing data. Card of actual sam- 
ples (all styles and colors) free. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 


C00 


Stapling Machines—Staples 


38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 




















Works as Stapler and Automatic Tacker. 

Endless good uses in your office. Ask 

your Stationer. Write for folder. 
“Unfolding the Hotchkiss Line” 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 














Advertising Service 





Greater opportunities now in advertis- 
ing. Learn easily and quickly in spare 
time. Practical work. No text books. 
Old established school. w tuition— 
Easy terms. Send for free booklet and 
requirements. 

Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept.280C, 3601 Mich.Av.,Chicage 
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Three new British Publications of 
interest to American executives 


SPEECHES AND HOW 
TO MAKE THEM 


STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 


Price 
50c 
Postpaid 


The Convention speech, vote of 
thanks, the political meeting, the 
social function—whatever the oc- 
casion this book tells the executive 
how to acquit himself with ease 
and effectiveness. Concise, ade- 
quate, it is a practical quide which 
will save good matter from poor | 
presentation. | 
oe | 


“THAT'S A GOOD ONE!” 


An Encyclopedia of Wit and Humor 
for the Executive 


By THOMAS H. LEWIS, M.B.E. 
(Editor of London ‘Sales Management’’) 





THE LITERATURE OF BUSINESS. 
Edited by Alta Gwinn Saunders and 
Herbert LeSourd Creek. The fourth edi- 
tion of a well-known volume which re- 
prints a number of the best things ever 
written about business, many of them by 
business men. It may be slightly optimistic 
to assert that every piece in this book is 
a gem, a veritable precious stone of busi- 
ness writing. If this is too much, we do 
not hesitate to say that there are no syn- 
thetic stones in the collection. Business 
itself should be proud of this book, for 
herein many of our business leaders put 
in writing their philosophy, their beliefs, 
their ideas. Some of the pieces which 
every business man, old and young, vet- 
eran and recruit, should read are: “Does 
Business Want Scholars?” by Walter S. 
Gifford; “The Difficult Art of Getting,” 
by John D. Rockefeller; “Obvious 
Adams,” by Robert R. Updegraff; “How 
| Executives Can Be Leaders,” by Ordway 
| Tead; “Overlords, 1929,” by Frederick 
| Lewis Allen, and many others almost 

equally interesting or helpful. Harper & 
Brothers, $2.50. 


Hundreds of funny stories, epi- 
grams, wisecracks and snatches of | 
verse for the Convention or after- | 
dinner Speaker, the salesman and | 
the story teller. Alphabetically 
arranged for instant reference. 


144 Pages. Cloth. $1.00 Postpaid 





THE ART OF 


Price HOW TO MAKE SALES LETTERS 


CONVERSATION 
By 50c MAKE MONEY. By Frank Egner. We 


STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. Postpaid | _— are always delighted to find a letter book 


; . written by a man who is right in the 
jn ie Geramned aise hustle and bustle of filling many mail 


sacks with letters which go out and get 
to Salesmanagers and Salesmen. the money. Such a fellow is Frank Egner 


who is in charge of book selling by mail 
for the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
Books, as you may have guessed, are not 
easy to sell, either by mail or in person, 
yet Mr. Egner has made a go of it be- 
cause of his minute attention to every de- 
tail of each letter. In his book he relies 
on experience, actual tests, sample letters, 
and widespread investigation to check 
his contentions regarding the proper use 
of envelopes, letterheads and return cards. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES DIRECT 
FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


MAY & CURTIS LTD. 


21, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON. E.C.4. ENGLAND 















NEW BOOKS FOR 
EXECUTIVES 








What he says is not the opinion of a man 
who writes about how letters ought to 
pull, but the experience of a man who 
makes letters pull. Harper & Brothers, 
$2.50. 





THE AMERICAN BOOK OF DAYS. 
By George William Douglas, A. M., Gol 
Litt. D. Would you like to know a little 
more about St. Swithin’s Day? Would you 


be interested in learning the story of Jose Gra 
Gasparilla, in whose honor all Tampa goes the § 
slightly wild during February? Or would joc 
you like to be able to turn to an index incre 
and find the birthday of Buffalo Bill, yield 
Florence Nightingale, Oliver Wendell fall : 
Holmes, or the date of the Gallup, New and 
Mexico, intertribal Indian ceremony? If good 
these or any other of the many feasts, dolle 
festivals, carnivals, birthdays, anniver- — 
saries and founder’s days that we cele- with 
brate interest you, by all means add this saath 
book to your reference library. It is, so tail : 
. aile 
far as our observation goes, the best and 890. 
most complete book of its kind. Every enh 
day of the year is listed and its best- 000. 
known events described and explained. 1936 
There must have been a lifetime of work 
put into the compilation of this book of Tra 
666 pages. The H. W. Wilson Company, reme 
$3.75. not 1 
price 
HOW TO SELL READY-TO-WEAR. how 
By Kathleen Enright. A brief, concise, will 


well-written, well-illustrated book de- 
signed for the salespeople in retail stores. 
Not a line of theory or preaching, but 
packed with sound ideas which will teach 
any saleswoman how to serve her cus- 
tomers more satisfactorily. In addition to 





charts and illustrations there is a dic- De 
tionary of ready-to-wear terms and 4 . 
list of the names of famous dress and Nev 


millinery designers, with their correct 
pronunciations indicated. Dartnell Cor- 
poration, 50 cents. 
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